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SWEDEN AND THE PLANS 
FOR ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


BY GUSTAV CEDERWALL 


There seems to be a high degree of agreement 
among different groups in Sweden in favour of 
the various plans for greater economic integra- 
tion in Western Europe. A similar attitude seems 
to be much more prevalent in Denmark and 
Norway, too, than would appear from the dis- 
cussions in the press. This is not really surpris- 
ing. These three Scandinavian countries are ex- 
tremely dependent on foreign trade, and all three 
have long been known as low tariff countries. 
They have continually advocated greater freedom 
of world trade. 

From these premises a common position has 
been reached. We can hardly expect to be included 
in the Common Market of the six continental 


countries, but have, on the other hand, a positive 
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interest in the realisation of the West European 
Free Trade Area. We are also interested in the 
closest possible co-operation in Scandinavia, even 
if such a Free Trade Area is achieved. 

What requires discussion is not these basic 
principles but more detailed questions: Why do 
we not wish to be included in the European Com- 
mon Market? What conditions do we want to 
see the Free Trade Area fulfill? What does 
Scandinavian co-operation imply, and why do we 
think that there is still a place for this even if the 
plans for the Free Trade Area are realised ? 

These are the questions that will be dealt with 
in this article, but one reservation must be made 


Gustav Cederwall, has been since 1956 Under Secretary of the 
Ministry of Trade. He has taken part as Swedish representative in 
the O.E.E.C. negotiations on the West European Free Trade 
Area, and in the committee on Scandinavian economic co- 
operation. 
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from the start. Negotiations concerning the plans 
for integration and in particular the Free Trade 
Area are going on while this is being written, and 
their outcome still cannot be predicted. In these 
circumstances, all reasoning must be to some ex- 
tent provisional and conditional. It is a good thing 
to be clear in our own minds as to our final 
objective. But obviously we cannot count on our 
views being completely satisfied in the negotia- 
tions, and in such circumstances it is not advisable 
to take up definite positions too early. During 
the negotiations we must do what we can to work 
towards the best possible ends, even if the situa- 
tion is difficult, and we can only decide on our 
final attitude when the results of the negotiations 
are known. 


The Six 


The Common Market of the six continental 
countries must now be accepted as a fait accompli. 
The Rome agreement have been ratified by 
several countries, and are expected to be dealt 
with finally by the others in the near future. The 
provisional joint committee has already begun its 
work, and we can expect that the anticipated 
machinery for co-operation will be set up at the 
beginning of 1958. 

This means, in the first place, that we must 
regard the union of the six states as a political 
reality. Even if we wished to, we could not disre- 
gard the existence of this co-operation. This does 
not mean, however, that the economic unity will 
be realised immediately, for the agreement en- 
visages a long period of adjustment in the devel- 
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opment of the customs union. A lot can happen 
in that time; it is possible that the plans will not 
be fully realised. We must also realise that the 
provisions for exceptions may be cited. Unless 
there are extensive changes in economic policy in 
France, changes for which the necessary parlia- 
mentary conditions are lacking, it is quite proba- 
ble that this country will be unable to fulfill its 
duties under the pact. The detailed agreement 
gives at many points a range of solutions for 
certain important questions, e. g. that of agri- 
cultural products, rather than one definite solu- 
tion. The contents of the Rome agreement can 
therefore not really be judged until they are seen 
in operation. 

While we must accept the union of the six 
states as a reality that cannot be ignored, this 
does not mean that we are to expect the Six to ap- 
pear in every situation with an entirely unani- 
mous front. Already public pronouncements by 
leading statesmen indicate that attitudes towards 
a wider Free Trade Area are divergent among 
the Six. Erhard in West Germany and the re- 
presentatives of the Benelux countries, have 
shown great interest in the prospect of the Free 
Trade Area coming into existence as a comple- 
ment to the Rome agreement. In France and 
Italy, on the other hand, attitudes so far have 
been more lukewarm, at any rate unless the Free 
Trade Area involves almost the whole of the 
contents of the Rome agreement and offers to its 
members similar advantages and guarantees. 

If the co-operation of the six powers is a real- 
ity, we must also accept it as a reality that other 
members of the Paris organisation cannot be in- 
cluded in the Common Market. This applies to 
Britain, with her special position in relation to 
the Commonwealth countries on the one side, 
and to Western Europe on the other. It applies 
too to the small neighbours of the Six: the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Switzerland and Austria. 
Why? 

It is no exaggeration to say that the union of 
the six is primarily of a political nature. It is 
not only the question of tightening the links 
between Germany and France, technical develop- 
ments have now reached a stage at which war 
between these two old antagonists seems today 


like an anachronism, but Western Europe has 
felt itself squeezed in between the Soviet Union 
in the East and America in the West. Although 
there can be no doubt about the position of the 
six countries in any possible conflict — they all 
belong to the Atlantic Pact — the idea of showing 
some independence in relation to the United Sta- 
tes has played a considerable part in the argu- 
ments in favour of their union. The economic 
co-operation should be regarded less as an end in 
itself than as a method of approach to a political 
union. In these circumstances it is natural that 
there was no fear of making supra-national deci- 
sions on certain questions nor of diminishing 
the sovereignty of those countries participating. 
It was rather the case that there was a posi- 
tive effort in this direction: it was hoped to 
achieve as much political co-ordination as it 
seemed could reasonably be justified. 

This is also relevant to the background to the 
way in which the economic questions were tackled. 
The Common Market for the Six is not regarded 
primarily as a step in the direction of greater 
freedom of trade but as a stage in the develop- 
trade is concerned, a customs union is to be 
ment of closer links between the Six. As far as 
created gradually, for it will take a long time to 
abolish the barriers to trade altogether within 
these countries, and the tariff walls against the 
outside world are — from the Scandinavian point 
of view in every case — high. As far as agricul- 
ture is concerned, there is no question of there 
being free trade but rather a gradual attempt to 
reach a common regulatory system. The funds 
which it is intended to raise for investment, in 
territories outside Europe among others, and to 
facilitate adjustment to the Common Market, can 
hardly be regarded, either, as justified on purely 
economic grounds. The harmonisation envisaged 
in the agreement on some parts of social legisla- 
tion, and the co-ordination of economic policy 
which may in certain circumstances be brought 
about by majority decisions in the common insti- 
tutions, are only conceivable if one takes into 
account political as well as economic considera- 
tions. 

It does not involve any criticism of the Six if 
their neighbours do not feel able to join in the 
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Rome agreement. The Six are of course fully 
within their rights to develop the mutual political 
co-operation that they think will be most useful 
‘to them. It is possible that, in the light of history, 
the Rome agreement will appear as a step towards 
the united states of Europe. But their neighbours 
are of course also fully within their rights in 
deciding for themselves to what extent they feel 
able to link themselves to the union formed by 
the Six. In the circumstances that have been men- 
tioned the neighbour countries probably see over- 
whelming arguments against joining. This is 
especially true of such traditionally neutral coun- 
tries as Switzerland and Sweden. Although the 
position of Denmark and Norway, because of 
their involvement in the Atlantic Pact, is some- 
what different, hesitation at joining with the Six 
must be strong here too. There would have to be 
an overwhelming case in favour before Denmark, 
for instance, would take such a step; for as the 
Rome agreement involves a diminution of sover- 
eignty, Denmark’s entry would require changes 
in her constitution, requiring a majority of five 
sixths in the parliament or a plebiscite. 


The Free Trade Area 


The Free Trade Area negotiations start out 
from the two premises that the co-operation 
between the six states is a reality and that other 
members of the Paris organisation do not feel 
themselves in a position to join. There are also, 
of course, certain underlying political considera- 
tions. The O.E.E.C. family has shown itself to 
be a group of countries with considerable inter- 
ests in common, which has developed over nearly 
ten years a co-operation more real and more ex- 
tensive than almost any other international orga- 
nisation. A split in the group would have serious 
political and economic consequences. In the ques- 
tion of trade policy what is involved is an attempt 
to avoid the discrimination that the application of 
the Rome agreement would in itself bring about 
against the non-member O.E.E.C. countries. Po- 
litically it is a question of whether the world can 
afford, besides all its other divisions, a further 
division of Western Europe into two parts. 

From the point of view of the Scandinavian 
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countries, the attempts to bring about a West 
European Free Trade Area appear as a natural 
step on the way towards greater freedom of trade 
throughout the world. For some years the Swe- 
dish representatives have been trying to work 
towards an extension of the valuable work of 
O.E.E.C. — of removing import quotas and 
moving towards more multilateral trade — into 
the field of tariffs. Attention has been drawn in 
particular to the inconveniences which the high 
tariffs of the large and leading industrial coun- 
tries involve for the small low tariff countries. 

The Scandinavian countries have always re- 
garded regional co-operation, such as this in 
Western Europe for the removal of trade bar- 
riers, as a step in the direction of freer trade 
with other countries, too. There is little sympathy 
among them for West European autarchy. This 
is partly because they have to import raw mate- 
rials from countries outside Europe, but also be- 
cause they have often found fewer barriers to 
trade and therefore better markets for finished 
goods in distant countries than in the highly pro- 
tectionist industrial countries of Western Europe. 

It is, however, understood that the Scandina- 
vian countries have always adopted a favourable 
attitude towards the idea of a West European 
Free Trade. Area. It would bring about a reduc- 
tion of trade barriers within Western Europe, 
prevent discrimination in the markets of the Six, 
and at the same time leave its members free to 
maintain low tariffs or free trade with countries 
outside. At the first glance such a Free Trade 
Area looks in principle like an almost ideal solu- 
tion. 

Is this solution possible? No definite answer 
can be given, and we can only hope that a 
favourable result will be achieved. 

On looking back we can hardly say that the 
beginning was particularly encouraging. From the 
summer of 1956 — when Macmillan, then Bri- 
tish Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed at a 
meeting of ministers in O.E.E.C. that the pos- 
sibilities of achieving a Free Trade Area should 
be studied — up to the autumn of 1957, a good 
deal of valuable research work was done both 
within O.E.E.C. and in the affiliated countries, 
but the stage of actual negotiations was never 
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reached. This was due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances. One important factor was that the 
Six did not want to start realistic discussions until 
their own agreement was safely in port, i. e. had 
been ratified by the most important countries. 
Another factor that hindered actual discussion 
was the British refusal to talk about the position 
of agricultural products in this connection. After 
a meeting of ministers in O.E.E.C. in mid-Octo- 
ber, 1957, confirmed the willingness of member 
countries to enter into negotiations towards a 
Free Trade Area, serious work was begun by a 
special ministerial committee under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Maudling, specially appointed by the 
Brittish government for this task. 


The main problems of the Free Trade Area 


Without going in detail into the questions that 
are at present the subject of negotiations, we may 
just indicate a few of the main problems. The 
fundamental question is of course that as to 
whether a Free Trade Area is feasible. Is it pos- 
sible to have complete freedom of trade within 
a group of countries if each has control over its 
own tariffs against other countries and there may 
be enormous divergences between tariff policies? 
A first group of experts within O.E.E.C., which 
worked during the second half of 1956, replied 
that this was quite possible. This opinion was 
based primarily on Britain’s experience of the 
system of Imperial preference, which involved, 
for the goods to which it applied, the possibility 
of distinguishing countries of origin. But can this 
be applied more widely? What arrangements 
would be required otherwise to prevent differen- 
ces between the outside customs barriers from 
leading to an artificial distortion of trade within 
the Free Trade Area? It is obvious that this is a 
major problem for the Free Trade Area, but it 
cannot be dealt with fully here. 

The Swedish position on this is quite clear in 
every discussion. We have a very strong interest 
in obtaining regulations that will involve as little 
administrative control and inconvenience as pos- 
sible. We are horrified at the trouble that could 
be involved in providing proof of origin. We are 
interested, moreover, in the Free Trade Area ex- 


tending over as wide an area as possible, and do 
not want to see such strict regulations on what 
is to be defined as a commodity originating with- 
in the Free Trade Area as would exclude a 
major part of the trade. We are also anxious that 
we should not, for the sake of harmonisation, be 
compelled to raise our outer tariffs to an extent 
that would involve a considerable increase in our 
costs of production. Our point of view in all this 
is in line with our traditional aim of working 
towards greater freedom of world trade. But we 
will not attempt to conceal that there are within 
O.E.E.C. adherents to almost the opposite idea, 
who demand a “harmonising” of outer tariffs up 
to the highest level as a condition of the Free 
Trade Area, or, alternatively, suggest a system 
with special equalising duties. In the worst cases 
there lies behind this an obviously protectionist 
attitude and a demand for guarantees that the 
introduction of the Free Trade Area will involve 
no unfavourable consequences whatsoever for the 
structure of production and trade. Satisfaction 
of these demands would make the Free Trade 
Area meaningless. 

The work that is now being done on this in- 
cludes a concrete study of the effects of diffe- 
rences in outer tariffs on various categories of 
goods. Perhaps it will be found that the obstacles 
that seem so enormous in principle are really not 
so considerable in practice. Investigations as to 
the possibilities of reaching a solution in indivi- 
dual cases will also be undertaken. It is to be 
hoped that when the problems have been tackled 
in this way, it will be possible to reach agreement 
without too much having to be sacrificed at the 
altars of protectionism. 

This is only one example of the problem of 
harmonisation. Generally speaking, there is a 
clash between two opposing principles. According 
to the one, competition cannot be let loose until 


conditions in practically every respect have been 


“harmonised”, i. e. made similar. Protectionist 
interests are often entrenched behind this view. 


According to the opposite opinion, free trade is — 


advantageous just because different countries — 


have differing conditions in certain respects. 
Some evening out may be brought about by trade, 
but to demand this in advance is absurd. 
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The position of agriculture 


Another problem that has figured prominently 
in the introductory discussions is the question of 
what is to be done about agriculture. After the 
new lead that came from the British side in Oc- 
tober 1957 it is hard to believe that this question 
will be a decisive obstacle to the achievement of 
a Free Trade Area. The question is not really as 
to whether agricultural products are to be in- 
cluded or not. There is probably no country, with 
the possible exception of Denmark, that would 
be prepared to accept completely free trade in 
agricultural products. The question is as to what 
is to be the actual content of the special regula- 
tions for agricultural products. 

These regulations must be a compromise be- 
tween different interests. Here again it is a mat- 
ter of avoiding discrimination — or at any rate 
increased discrimination — between the O.E.E.C. 
countries. It is important, too, that the countries 
that are specially dependent on exports of agri- 
cultural products — a typical case of this is Den- 
mark — should be suitably compensated for 
opening up their markets to imports of industrial 
goods. But at the same time we cannot ignore the 
desire, in practically all countries, to pursue an 
autonomous agricultural policy. In Sweden we 
have the decision of the 1947 Parliament that 
agricultural policy should aim at equality of in- 
comes between people working in agriculture and 
other groups. 

Sweden has a very strong interest in the a- 
chieving of a suitable regulation of agricultural 
products, and has to a considerable extent sup- 
ported the wishes of Denmark. Our exports of 
agricultural products although of course, much 
smaller than Denmark’s, are certainly of consider- 
able importance for our agricultural industry. 
We must therefore take care to obtain suitable 
conditions for these exports. 

At the same time we must watch the aims of 
our agricultural policy as this has been formulated 
with the support of all political parties. It is, 
however, difficult to believe that we should have 
so very much to fear from a discussion of our 
agricultural policy with other countries. It is 
probably less open to criticism for undue protec- 
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tionism than that of most O.E.E.C. countries. 
Our price level is certainly higher than that for 
agricultural products on the international com- 
modity markets, but that is very different from 
the prices prevailing within the various countries. 
On the average, the prices prevailing within 
Sweden for agricultural products are no higher 
than those in other West European countries. 
Our present system of price fixing is intended 
to adjust the relative prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts according to the relative prices prevailing 
internationally. In these circumstances we ought 
to be able to count on an understanding for our 
desire to provide a suitable standard of living for 
our agricultural population. 

It is still very uncertain what will be the result 
of the discussions on how agricultural products 
are to be dealt with in the Free Trade Area. De- 
finite rules for a correct way of dealing with the 
various countries’ exports are inevitable. These 
can be supplemented by direct agreements between 
certain countries and for certain products. Ma- 
chinery is also required for the continuing of 
consultations on agricultural policy; O.E.E.C. 
already has a ministerial committee for agricul- 
ture, which is a step in this direction, and no 
doubt some procedure will be found necessary 
for dealing with complaints from countries which 
feel that their interests are being neglected. 


Scandinavian Co-operation 


It is also true that Scandinavian economic co- 
operation, on which a detailed report was pub- 
lished in October 1957, is very much in line with 
the work of the Scandinavian countries towards 
freer world trade. There is no question here of 
autarchy for the four countries concerned — Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. Since it 
seemed so difficult to achieve anything consider- 
able in the way of tariff reductions on a larger 
scale, the Scandinavian countries have consulted 
as to how they can best obtain the advantages of 
a wider market. The creation of a common Scan- 
dinavian market is expected to provide a sounder 
basis for competition with outside countries. This 
has never been regarded as something against 
which we should screen ourselves. 
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The plan, that is now forthcoming, for a Scan- 
dinavian market has largely been developed in- 
dependently of the discussions on the West Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area. It goes back to a recom- 
mendation in 1954 from the Nordic Council, a 
common parliamentary assembly for the Scandi- 
navian countries of the same type as the Council 
of Europe. 

For three years a committee of senior civil 
servants, with the assistance of about twenty 
special sub-committees, has carried out an investi- 
gation, which is now available in five volumes 
and 1,300 pages. As one who took an active part 
in this work of investigation I am perhaps in no 
position to pass judgement on it, but it can be 
said quite objectively that we have here an ana- 
lysis of the effects of a common market, cor- 
responding to which there is nothing available in 
connection with any of the other plans for inte- 
gration. Not only the general section of 100 pages, 
which is available in all the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and in English, is of interest, but of equal 
importance is the analysis by industry in Part 
II, and the treatment in Part III of various 
problems of economic co-operation. These sec- 
tions are only available in Norwegian, but are an 
integral part of the investigation. There is in Part 
III, for instance, a considerable analysis of the 
relative conditions of competition, including an 
intensive study of the effects of company taxa- 
tion in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. A fourth 
part contains the proposal for a common Scandi- 
navian tariff, and a fifth part proposals for a 
common system of classification for trade sta- 
tistics. 

A complete account of this plan for a Scandi- 
navian Common Market can hardly be given here, 
but it can be said briefly that it includes proposals 
for a partial customs union between the four 
countries applying to a selection of goods cover- 
ing about 80 per cent of the trade between them. 
Among the goods excluded are agricultural and 
fishing products, textiles and clothing, leather 
and shoes, glass, and ceramics etc. Agreement has 
been reached on the outside customs duties on 
the goods that are included, these remaining at a 
low level, with an incidence for the four countries 
together of 3.7 per cent, the same as at present. 


Within this limit the customs union would involye 
rather higher duties than at present in Denmark 
and some reduction in Finland, while the level of 
duties in Norway and Sweden would be essential- 
ly unchanged. ‘In trade between the Scandinavian 
countries, tariffs and restrictions would be abo- 
lished immediately (at the beginning of 1959), 
while in a very limited number of cases provision 
has been made for a short period of adjustment 
(usually 5 years, in some cases IO years.) 

The common market is regarded, however, only 
as a means towards greater economic co-operation 
in Scandinavia, not as a factor sufficient to make 
this co-operation effective. It is, however, a me- 
cessary condition for direct co-operation in pro- 
duction and investment. Such co-operation could 
be of great.importance in overcoming the weak- 
ness in the economies of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries i. e. their great dependence on supplies of 
important goods from outside, especially from 
the European continent. This is the case with such 
classes of goods as iron and steel, cars and other 
vehicles, machinery and chemical products. The 
problem here is not to encourage inter-Scandi- 
navian competition for a limited market, but to 
increase production to meet a rapidly rising de- 
mand and above all to consolidate Scandinavian 
industry enabling it to compete successfully as 
well on the domestic as on the export market. 

Other sections of the plan deal with co-opera- 
tion on research and education, the conducting of 
trade policy with the outside world, and co-opera- 
tion on questions of finance and foreign ex- 
change. In this connection the establishment of 
a Scandinavian investment bank is proposed, not 
to compete with existing credit institutions, but 
to facilitate co-operative projects and other in- 
vestments of common Scandinavian interest that 
could only with difficulty be financed on a na- 
tional basis. It is hoped, through this institution, 
to attract capital to Scandinavia from outside, 
capital that would not otherwise have been availa- 
ble. 

Certain joint institutions are required for the 
co-operation, with a ministerial committee at their 
head, and it is intended that all decisions made in 
this committee must be unanimous. 

The plan now put forward must be regarded as 
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a connected whole that could be put into opera- 
tion in the form in which it has been presented. 
Final decisions will not be forthcoming, however, 
until the position on the Free Trade Area is 
somewhat clearer. Meanwhile investigations are 
still going on as to the possibility of including in 
the common market agricultural products, fish 
and the remaining industrial goods. 


The Scandinavian Market 
and the Free Trade Area 


The Scandinavian plan has been worked out, 
as we have said, to a large extent independently 
of the discussions on the West European Free 
Trade Area. As we suggested above, the working 
hypothesis at present should be that this latter 
will be established. In these circumstances the 
connection between the Scandinavian union and 
the Free Trade Area is naturally of great interest. 

It should be stressed here that these two plans 
are not alternatives between which a choice must 
be made. They cannot be set up against each 
other, nor compete with each other. On the con- 
trary, they are complementary and could very well 
be introduced simultaneously. Just as the Six 
would be able to have a customs union within the 
limits of the wider Free Trade Area, so would 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The question that then arises is whether the 
Scandinavian common market would have any 
function to fulfill if the Free Trade Area is 
realised, for through the latter a common Scandi- 
navian market would automatically come into 
existence. A definite answer to this question can- 
not, of course, be given until more is known about 
the final shape of the Free Trade Area. The 
committee on Scandinavian co-operation has, 
however, dealt in a preliminary manner with the 
question in its report. It came to the conclusion 
that greater Scandinavian economic co-operation, 
including the formation of a common market, will 
have its own independent significance even if 
the Free Trade Area is realised. This conclusion 
is based on the two essential differences between 
the Scandinavian market and the Free Trade 
Area, i. e. in timing and in character. The Scan- 
dinavian plans are essentially intended to be in- 


troduced instantaneously, while a long period of 
adjustment is envisaged for the Free Trade Area. 
The Scandinavian market is to be in the form of 
4 customs union with common tariffs, so that the 
problems of checking origins and the distortion 
of competitive conditions resulting from non-uni- 
form outer tariffs are thus avoided. 

This latter is certainly an obvious advantage if 
industry can thereby be saved a great deal of 
administrative and economic inconvenience in 
trade between the Scandinavian countries. Also 
the common tariffs may enable the four countries 
to derive advantages from having a common front 
in negotiations on tariffs with non-European 
countries. When it has been shown that it is pos- 
sible to achieve a common Scandinavian tariff 
with surprisingly little difficulty, we should of 
course derive all the benefit we can from this. 

Even more important, however, is the time 
element. Co-operation between the Scandinavian 
countries aims at strengthening their power to 
compete with other countries. This co-operation 
is dependent upon the common market. It is 
therefore important that it should come into 
operation as soon as possible, to prepare the way 
for co-operation in production. The dilemma is 
that this can hardly be complete if a Scandinavian 
producer has to pay customs duties on goods he 
purchases from suppliers in the other Scandina- 
vian countries, and that this freedom from duties 
cannot be achieved without setting aside the fun- 
damental ‘“most-favoured-nation” clause unless 
the customs union is established. This latter is 
therefore the prerequisite for all other types of 
Scandinavian co-operation envisaged — they are 
all integral parts of a unified plan. 

Finally, we must give some weight to the point 
that the Scandinavian countries together can be 
in a stronger position in the discussions on free 
trade if they stand united, and if behind this 
unity is a real community of interests created by 
their increased co-operation. It is assumed in the 
plan that has been put forward that the Scandi- 
navian countries within the Free Trade Area, in 
abolishing their tariffs against the other member 
countries, should start out from the common 
Scandinavian tariff. 

The objections that have been raised against 
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the Scandinavian plan in the discussions in recent 
months seem often to have been based on mis- 
understandings. The most usual objection has 
been that the combination of the Scandinavian 
market and the Free Trade Area with their dif- 
ferent time schedules would involve increased dif- 
ficulties of transition and a two-fold process of 
adjustment. The idea behind the Scandinavian 
plan, on the contrary, has been that adjustments 
among the Scandinavian countries would involve 
few difficulties — there are already in many re- 
spects greater similarities between them on the 
one hand and between the other West European 
countries on the other. Therefore it should be 
possible to adjust to the Scandinavian market 
very quickly — immediately as far as Sweden is 
concerned in almost all sectors. The increased co- 
operation between the Scandinavian countries 
should strengthen their competitive power. De- 
velopments within Scandinavia must, so far as we 
can see, be in the same direction as those required 
by the Free Trade Area. For it is difficult to see 
why investments should be expected to take place 
that could only be profitable in an externally li- 
mited Scandinavian market and would become 
malinvestments upon the realisation of the Free 
Trade Area, especially if the prospects of the 
latter are fairly clear at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the Scandinavian market. 

The fact that it is only to apply to 80 per cent. 
of trade may seem to mar the beauty of the 
plan for the Scandinavian market. It now looks 
as if this fault may be remedied during the further 
investigations, and there is every reason to expect 
that in all cases the Scandinavian market will be 
at least as extensive as the Free Trade Area. But 
even if the original plan is adhered to, this will, 
at any rate according to the opinion of the com- 
mittee, be entirely in agreement with the require- 
ments of G.A.T.T. Comparison with the Rome 
agreement—with its in some respects unmistake- 
ably protectionist tendencies and special regula- 
tions for certain classes of goods — especially 
agricultural products — can hardly fail to be 
favourable for the Scandinavian plan. 

A customs union with low outside tariffs such 
as is intended for Scandinavia in itself involves 
development in a liberal direction. A policy of 


controls will be more difficult, and direct inter- 
ventions into the process of production and price 
formation must therefore be limited. Where co- 
ordination of production is mentioned in the plan, 
there is no intention of aiming at a far-reaching 
planned economy. What was thought of here was 
primarily such co-operation between firms as 
would develop naturally when the conditions for 
it were present. One such condition is just this 
mutual freedom from customs duties. In some 
cases industrial associations may help. An in- 
teresting example of this is the association of 
Scandinavian firms in the iron and steel industry, 
formed on the initiative of the committee on co- 
operation, even before the realisation of the com- 
mon market. 

Neither is the Scandinavian investment bank 
intended as an expression of dirigism. It is re- 
cognised in so many words that the establishment 
of such an institution would not in itself increase 
savings and thereby the supply of capital within 
Scandinavia. It may be mentioned that the shor- 
tage is of capital not of banks. Thus the invest- 
ment bank will not carry on any business that 
will be carried on by other institutions. 

However, the bank has a task to perform to 
the extent that it is able, being perhaps especially 
qualified for this by its character as a common 
Scandinavian institution, to attract to the Scan- 
dinavian countries capital that would otherwise 
not have been available, and thus finance pro- 
ductive investments that could otherwise not have 
been undertaken. 


The conditions for integration 


Finally, a few words on more general inter- 
national and national conditions for the success 
of the plans for integration. 

It is certainly easier to establish a Free Trade 
Area at a time of rapid economic expansion 
throughout the world than in conditions of stag- 
nation. A high level of employment and rising 
production provide favourable conditions for 
painless adjustments within the Free Trade Area. 
Nothing, on the other hand, could be more dis- 
astrous than if the world were to be hit by a 
depression of the inter-war type before the in- 
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tegration plans had passed the point of no return. 
Realisation of this should increase the joint ef- 
forts to prevent such a cyclical downturn. 

Free trade also requires a flexible system of 
payments. At one time London acted as a centre 
for free payments. During the post-war period 
the European Payments Union has been essential 
for the successful work of O.E.E.C. in reducing 
trade barriers. In both cases the systems were 
enabled to function through favourable combina- 
tions of special circumstances. E.P.U. depended 
to a large extent on the supply of dollars that was 
pumped into Western Europe by America through 
the Marshall Plan and defence expenditure. To a 
considerable extent the net acquisitions of dollars 
have ended up in the currency reserves of Western 
Germany. The system has had its internal strains. 

A flexible currency system must rely on a 
considerable degree of confidence, and willingness 
and ability on the part of the members to under- 
take the necessary adjustments. Both creditors 
and debtors must be willing to carry out a sui- 
table policy. A country with a surplus in its 
balance of payments must be prepared to libera- 
lise its imports, increase its internal rate of ex- 
pansion, or export capital. If this does not hap- 
pen it will pile up for itself a surplus that will 
lower the liquidity of the whole system. The 
enormous German surplus within E.P.U. is an 
illustration of this. 

But countries that are involved in payments 
difficulties, too, must attempt to overcome these 
by adjustments in their internal policies so far as 
these are the cause of the difficulties. As a coun- 
terpart to the German surplus in E.P.U. there 
has been the recent French deficit. This has been 
perhaps even harder to deal with. 

There are wide differences of opinion on the 
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question as to whether the best result would be 
achieved by stricter or easier regulations within 
E.P.U. The former has been favoured by the 
creditors, the latter by the debtors. Theoretically 
the original rules of E.P.U., involving incentives 
for both extreme creditors and extreme debtors 
to improve their positions, seem excellent. The 
important thing seems, however, to be the wil- 
lingness on both sides to accept the consequences 
involved in the maintenance of a properly work- 
ing system of payments. 

Great stress must be laid, finally, on the con- 
nection between external integration and the 
economic policy pursued within each of the 
member countries. It is inevitable that such a con- 
nection should exist. Those who want to go 
furthest in the direction of integration recom- 
mend regulations for the harmonising of various 
aspects of internal policies. Even those who are 
not prepared to accept such a consequence must 
at any rate admit the necessity that every member 
country should follow the rules of the game. 
Private consultations, such as have already taken 
place in various forms within O.E.E.C., can be 
of help in this respect. 

As far as Sweden is concerned, taking part in 
a wider economic co-operation means that we 
must be able to maintain a balance in our eco- 
nomy. It is already important in regard to inter- 
nal conditions that the problem of inflation should 
be dealt with. This is a prerequisite for our taking 
part in the attempts at West European integra- 
tion. It is also important that we should do this 
by methods that permit sufficient room for 
productive investments, so that we can maintain 
our competitive power and ensure our future 
progress. 
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CONSUMPTION IN SWEDEN 1931-1965 


BY RAGNAR BENTZEL 


The setting of the investigation 


For some years research work has been going 
on within the Swedish Institute for Industrial 
and Social Research into the long term trends of 
the Swedish economy. The scope of this work has 
been to provide a basis for estimating the struc- 
tural changes in the economy which are likely in 
the future as a result of a continued increase in 
prosperity. Some results of this research work 
have already been published, e.g. Population 
trends and Supply of Labor, Swedish Distribu- 
tive Trades, Transportation Industries in Swe- 
den and the Distribution of Income in Sweden. 

A new contribution to this series was published 
last summer, Private Consumption in Sweden 
1931—1965, and the present article, written by 
the leader of the team of economists which 
worked on this book, is intended to give a brief 
outline of its contents. 

The main question which the investigation 
sought to answer was how a continued increase 
in the general prosperity of the country is likely 
to affect the direction of consumption. Assuming 
that people will have successively larger real in- 
comes in the future, how will they allocate these 
incomes? Which goods will be consumed on a 
larger scale, and of what goods is consumption 
going to fall? How large will these increases and 
decreases be? An answer to these questions is 
given in the book in the form of forecasts of 
the changes in consumption between 1955 and 
1965, which are based on alternative assumptions 
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about the development of real income during the 
period. 

An additional object of the investigation has 
been to summarise statistical material showing 
earlier consumption trends in Sweden, and con- 
siderable work has been devoted to the task of 
compiling time series and other statistical data 
for the period 1931—1955. 

The scope of the enquiry has been restricted 
to the private part of the country’s consumption, 
since any investigation of public consumption, 
which is very dependent on purely political 
decisions, would have required quite a different 
type of analysis from that employed here. 


Consumption trends during 
the past five years 


In 1955 annual private consumption expendi- 
ture in Sweden at fixed prices was about twice 
as large as at the beginning of the 1930s, or, in 
other words, the volume of private consumption 
increased by approximately 100 per cent during 
these twenty-five years. During the same period 
the population rose from approximately 6 to 7 
million, and this means that the volume increase 
per capita was considerably less, or about 60 per 
cent. This last figure corresponds to an annual 
average increase of 2 per cent or, if we ignore 
the war years, 2 1/2 per cent. 

At the same time as the volume of private 
consumption has risen in this manner its direc- 
tion has also changed. Many goods are now pur- 
chased on a far larger scale than previously, while 
others have more or less disappeared from the 
market. The changes have not by any means been 
purely random, and indeed it is possible to discern 
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a fairly clear pattern of development. This has 
in very large measure been dominated by certain 
general tendencies which have clearly operated 
_ very strongly. It may be useful, therefore, to give 
a brief description of what has in fact happened 
by indicating what these tendencies are. 

The changes in the direction of consumption 
can perhaps be characterised primarily as a shift 
from necessities to goods which are more in the 
nature of non-essentials. The shift has been ex- 
pressed in a relatively small increase (sometimes, 
indeed, in a decrease) in the consumption of most 
foodstuffs, shoes, underwear, the more simple 
kitchen utensils, etc., and in a large increase in 
expenditure on such goods as motor vehicles, 
sports’ articles, toys, and entertainment. These 
changes appear in the main to be a “normal” 
consequence of an increase in real incomes. The 
same types of shift can be observed from budg- 
etary statistics when comparisons are made of 
the direction of consumption expenditure in dif- 
ferent income classes. 

One further marked feature of development 
has been the changes that are associated with the 
efforts of consumers to make domestic work 
easier. There has been a shift from the purchase 
of goods which require a relatively large amount 
of work on the part of the housewife to articles 
whith are in most cases somewhat more expensive 
but which in return require much less effort. 
Among foodstuffs this phenomenon is expressed 
in a shift from flour to bread, from unprepared 
meat to prepared meat, and from “raw materials” 
in general to ready prepared frozen or tinned 
products. In clothing, ready-made clothes and 
hosiery have increased greatly at the expense of 
yarn and fabrics. In addition, the housing pat- 
tern in recent years has been largely dictated by 
a desire for easily-kept houses, while in fuels there 
has been a very marked movement away from 
wood and coal to oil. One further expression of 
this endeavour to lighten household tasks is the 
very large increase that has taken place in pur- 
chases of electric household equipment. 

Although this trend in the direction of con- 
sumption can in part be viewed as a result of the 
increases in income that have taken place, it is, 
however, clear that it has been reinforced by many 
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other factors. For example, the wages of domestic 
servants have risen much more than the general 
price level, while, relatively speaking, electrical 
household appliances have at the same time been 
getting cheaper and cheaper. Wages of domestic 
servants have risen approximately five fold, while 
a vacuum cleaner costs no more today than it 
did a quarter of a century ago. The price dif- 
ferential between ‘“‘raw materials” and processed 
goods has also diminished. Prices of flour have 
increased more than bread prices, prices of unpre- 
pared meat more than those of prepared meat, 
etc. An additional factor which is extremely im- 
portant in this connection is that the reduction 
in the work of the housewife in the home, and 
the increases in income, are in part a result of 
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one and the same phenomenon, namely an in- 
crease in the number of housewives actively em- 
ployed. 

The use of personal services has developed in 
quite a special way in the past 25 years. Thus 
there has been a decline in demand for the serv- 
ices of domestic servants, shoemakers and tailors. 
At present there are less than half as many do- 
mestic servants in Sweden as there were in 1930. 
In the post-war period there has been a stand-still 
in the services of hairdressers and restaurant 
staff. There are perhaps many reasons for this, 
but the most significant one has probably been 
the development of the prices. The prices of all 
non-subsidised personal services have risen con- 
siderably more than other prices, and this must 
be considered a natural occurrence in a society 
where there are large increases in real income. 
For obvious reasons the increases in productivity 
which have occurred in most sectors of the econo- 
my and have tended to push prices down there, 
have not made themselves felt in the sphere of 
personal services. 

The period since 1931 has been one in which 
a host of new articles have appeared on the 


Swedish market for consumer goods — radios, 
clothing made from artificial fibres, auto cycles, 
modern sewing machines, juices, etc — and the 


introduction of these goods has clearly left its 
mark in developments in several sectors. In the 
majority of cases the new goods have, at least 
temporarily, gained a foothold very rapidly, and 
this has at the same time led to a corresponding 
fall in the purchases of one or several other 
goods. Purchases of cotton and woollen goods 
declined with the advent of competing artificial 
fibres, and the purchases of ordinary pedal cycles 
immediately declined when the auto cycle came 
on the scene. 


The forecasts for 1965 


As was mentioned earlier, the forecasts for 
the year 1965 have been made on the basis of 
certain assumptions about the growth of wealth 
in the country. This is quite natural, since the 
main problem for investigation has been this 
particular question of the way in which future 


increases in prosperity are likely to influence the 
direction of consumption. Obviously, if we are 
to answer a question like this by forecasting we 
must assume in some way that an increase really 
is going to take place. The question which has 
then arisen, however, is that of which assump- 
tions should be considered reasonable for the 
rate at which the increase in prosperity takes 
place. In the investigation an attempt has been 
made to avoid basing the forecasts too rigidly on 
one special assumption about this rate of growth 
by putting forward two alternative forecasts, one 
based on the assumption that real income per 
capita will increase by 3 per cent annually from 
1955 to 1965, and the other assuming that this 
increase will be no more than 2 per cent per an- 
num. The following discussion will be limited to 
the 3 per cent alternative in order to avoid 
burdening this article with too many statistics.* 

In making the forecasts the analysis has, with 
one exception, started from the demand side, 
which involves the assumption that it will be pos- 
sible to satisfy demand at all points, i.e., it as- 
sumes that no gap (e.g. of the type which exists 
at present in the housing market) will exist be- 
tween demand and supply at current prices. 

Although the movement of relative prices has 
in most cases been considered to be important 
for the development of demand, it has been 
considered as lying outside the limits of the 
investigation, to make direct forecasts of the fu- 
ture price relations. The enquiry has accordingly 
contented itself with making some schematic as- 
sumptions on this question. Thus the usual as- 
sumption has been that of unchanged relative 
prices, although some exceptions have been made. 
For example, it has been assumed that all personal 
services will be relatively more expensive in 1965, 
but on the other hand that industrial mass-pro- 
duced goods will be relatively cheaper. 

A special forecast has been made of population 
changes up to the year 1965 which has given the 


1 The assumptions made here do not relate to real income but 
to the volume of total private consumption. \n order to avoid 
this ungainly expression the words real income have been used 
to mean the same thing, this being, however, fully adequate 
only under special assumptions concerning savings, direct taxes 
and subsidies, As such assumptions were not made in the in- 
vestigation it is important to remember that the words real in- 
come in this article have a special meaning. 
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result that the total population will increase by 3 
per cent between 1955 and 1965, the shares of 
both the youngest and oldest age groups being 
' greater than at present. 

The changes in the direction of consumption 
which are indicated by the forecasts can be sum- 
marised briefly as being a continuation of the 
trends which have dominated the changes in the 
structure of consumption from the early 1930s 
up to 1955. Thus it is assumed that the shift from 
necessities to less essential goods, primarily from 
foodstuffs to travel and recreation, will continue 
in future. It is also considered likely that the use 
of most unsubsidised personal services will con- 
tinue to fall and that efforts to make household 
work easier will in the future lead to shifts in 
demand similar to those that could be observed 
for previous years. It is probable too that various 
new commodities will emerge on the market to 
displace certain of the “‘older” goods. 

In order to give a more concrete description of 
the forecasts that have been made these will now 
be discussed, beginning from the division into 
the “main groups” with which the investigation 
worked. 

For foodstuffs a volume increase of 25 per 
cent is forecast, and a decline in the foodstuffs 
share of all consumption expenditure from its 
present level of 42 per cent to around 40 per 
cent. In terms of volume this involves a continua- 
tion of the shift between foodstuffs and other 
goods which has been noted previously. In terms 
of the share of outlay, on the other hand, a decline 
to about 40 per cent would constitute a clear 
interruption in the trend. The share of expendi- 
ture on foodstuffs has remained practically un- 
changed during the past twenty-five years. 

The forecast does not envisage any increase in 
the calorie content of the foodstuffs consumed. 
As has been the case in the past twenty years, 
the increase in volume would be a result of 
changes in the composition of foodstuffs. Thus 
an improvement is anticipated in quality, primari- 
ly in the form of a movement away from unpre- 
pared to prepared meat and from root crops to 
vegetables and fruit, and at the same time there 
will be a shift between products which differ in 
the degree of processing required, such as from 
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Per Capita Volume of Consumption for V avious 
Groups of Goods and Services in 1931, 1939 and 1955 


(Base 1931 = 100) 


I Food 5 Domestic services 
2 Housing 6 Travel 

3 Clothing 7 Recreation 

4 Household 8 Total consumption 


Index of total consumption per capita 


flour to bread, and from “raw materials” to 
preserved, frozen, and processed products. 

An increase in volume of about 40 per cent and 
an unchanged share in expenditure is expected 
for housing. This would mean that the large fall 
in the housing share which has occurred in recent 
years would not continue. The anticipated increase 
in volume is only to a small extent an expression 
of an increase in the nwnber of apartments, but 
depends more on improved quality of housing. 
The average size of houses will increase and 
there will be a movement away from apartment 
houses to villas and terrace houses. The size of 
the projected increase in the number of houses, 
13 per cent of the present stock, is based to a 
considerable extent on the assumption that the 
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present housing shortage will have been removed 
by 1965. This assumption accordingly means that 
the increase in houses will match not only the in- 
crease in demand which stems from changes in 
income and in the size and composition of the 
population, but also the shortage of houses which 
existed in 1955. 

The forecast gives a volume increase of 55 
per cent for the clothing group as a whole, and 
this, together with the assumption of a relative 
decline in prices for goods of this sort, gives an 
unchanged expenditure share. It has been esti- 
mated here that purchases of ready-made clothing 
and hosiery will increase very greatly, partly at 
the expense of tailor-made clothing and garments. 
As to the future of the ready-made clothing 
industry, it can be stated with confidence that it 
has already achieved almost 100 per cent success 
in men’s clothing, and the innovation process that 
has occurred in this sphere, which has been one 
of the reasons for the expansion of the ready- 
made clothing industry in recent years, must now 
be considered at an end. This is by no means the 
case, however, for women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, and there is every reason to expect that 
ready-made goods will make important strides in 
this sector. 

A big increase in volume, 67 per cent, and an 
increase in its expenditure share from 6.5 to 7.5 
per cent, is expected for the household equipment 
group. It is expected that this increase will consist 
primarily of rising purchases of furniture and 
soft furnishings. A fairly big expansion has been 
estimated for domestic electrical appliances, al- 
though at a slower rate than that observed in 
recent years. 

Among house furnishings television occupies a 
special position. It is estimated that Swedish tele- 
vision, which was practically non-existent in 1955, 
will develop fully during the next ten years, and 
that by 1965 the number of television sets will 
be close on a million, or one set for every three 
households. At the same time account has been 
taken of the fact that this expansion will have an 
adverse effect on the purchase of radios.’ 

A significant increase in volume, 60 per cent, 
is envisaged for the travel group, which covers 
expenditure both for the use of public transport, 


and for the purchase, running and maintenance 
of private means of transport. Combined with an 
assumption of some relative decline in the unit 
cost of motoring this gives an increase in the 
expenditure share of travel from 10.5 to II.1 per 
cent. This rise in volume is in large measure a 
result of the anticipated development of motoring. 
In the enquiry it is estimated that the number of 
private cars will double by 1965, and reach the 
figure of 1.6 million cars. This corresponds to a 
density of 200 cars for every 1,000 inhabitants 
(as compared with just over 100 cars at present). 
The number of auto cycles is also expected to 
increase fairly rapidly, and to reach one million 
by 1965. Along with the increase in the number 
of cars this would, however, obviously lead to a 
decline in the purchase of motor cycles and 
ordinary pedal cycles. Because of the expansion 
in motoring, the forecast gives a very slight in- 
crease in the use of public transport services. 

A rise of 50 per cent in volume and from 5.8 
to 6.3 per cent in expenditure share is anticipated 
for expenditure on recreation. The reason why 
this increase is no greater is the emergence of 
television, which means that expenditure on 
entertainment will rise at a much slower rate than 
has previously been the case. 

Finally, the forecast gives an increase in vyol- 
ume of 36 per cent and an approximately un- 
changed share in expenditure for the group 
medical attention and hygiene. 

A detailed table showing the forecasts is given 
at the end of this article. 


The forecasting methodology 


On most points the forecasts have been made 
with the aid of traditional regression procedure 
applied to time series. The general principle in 
this procedure as it has been used here can be 
briefly described as follows: — We begin by 
making the hypothesis that there is a connection 
between the ‘consumption of the good to which 
the forecast refers on the one hand, and one or 
more “explanatory” variables — such as the size 
of the population and the level of income — on 
the other, and that this connection is so close that 
it is valid with at least the degree of precision 
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considered necessary for the forecast. This hypo- 
thesis is then tested on the statistical material, 
and if the result is negative the hypothesis must 
be abandoned and a better one sought. If, on the 
other hand, the test of the hypothesis is positive 
we must ask ourselves whether the connection 
indicated by the time series can also be expected 
to be valid in the future or not. If a positive 
answer is obtained to this question, then obviously 
that is sufficient reason for making use of this 
relationship for the forecast; this is then made 
by setting the anticipated future values of the 
explanatory variables into the relationships in- 
dicated by the statistical material, and calculating 
the corresponding value of the consumption vari- 
able in question. 

As a further test of the reasonableness of the 
relationships between consumption and explana- 
tory variables which are found from the time 
series, the results obtained in the investigation 
have as far as possible been checked with cor- 
responding income and price elasticities obtained 
from other sources — Swedish budget statistics, 
elasticity calculations made abroad, and interna- 
tional comparisons between countries at different 
levels of prosperity. These sources have in addi- 
tion been used more directly as a basis for the 
forecasts in cases where the time series analysis 
has not been able to give a sufficiently good “ex- 
planation” of the past development. In occasional 
instances, therefore, the forecasts have been based 
on income elasticities calculated on material from 
the budgetary investigations of the Social Board, 
and in some cases they have been based on com- 
parisons between the situation in Sweden and 
that in the U.S.A. The idea behind this last pro- 
cedure has simply been that the U.S.A. is ahead 
of Sweden in economic development, and in cer- 
tain respects Swedish habits of consumption will 
one day approximate those that exist at present 
in the U.S.A. 

Two obvious requirements for being able to 
use any of the forecasting techniques just men- 
tioned are, on the one hand, that statistical ma- 
terial is in fact available for elucidating the rela- 
tionships between consumption and the “‘explana- 
tory variables” and, on the other, that these last 
are of such a kind that their future development 


can be predicted. This means, however, that the 
possible choice of “explanatory” factors is ex- 
tremely limited. As a rule, only three types of 
such factors are considered in the investigation, 
namely demographic data, average real income, 
and real prices. This raises the question of how 
far these factors really are of strategic importance 
for the development of consumption. There is of 
course a whole host of other circumstances that 
can be considered to influence the actions of con- 


sumers — those, for example, that constitute 
what is popularly known as people’s tastes and 
fancies, — and the question is whether it is not 


primarily changes in these that determine develop- 
ments in the direction of consumption. 

One general result of the investigation can be 
said to be that it has been possible to “explain” 
past developments satisfactorily for most goods 
with the aid of the factors mentioned above. In 
other words, the statistical testing of the hypothe- 
ses which were put forward for the close connec- 
tion between consumption and the development 
of incomes, prices, and demographic conditions 
has on most points given positive results. This 
in itself suggests that it really would be those 
factors which are of fundamental importance for 
long-term developments, and thus that the effect 
of the non-economic factors would be of minor 
importance. 

However, one or two reservations must be 
made about this conclusion. The investigation is 
concerned mainly with certain fairly large groups 
of goods and services, and at several points it is 
evident that the chances of explaining develop- 
ments with the variables used diminishes with an 
extensive subdivision of these groups. A reason- 
able explanation for this is that the possibilities 
of substitution are usually greater between the 
individual goods than between large groups of 
commodities. Further, it has quite naturally 
proved impracticable to use the explanatory fac- 
tors mentioned to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the trends for goods which have obviously 
been at an introductory stage during the period 
considered here — e.g., radios — or goods, such 
as cycles, the demand for which is heavily affected 
by the introduction of new goods. For goods of 
this kind the forecasts have often had to be made 
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on the basis of rather precise and weak general 
arguments. 

On some isolated points the analysis has been 
made along lines which deviate from those set 
out above. Some examples of this follow. 

In the case of the demand for housing, the 
analysis has been complicated by the excess de- 
mand (at current prices) for houses which has 
existed in Sweden ever since the end of the war. 
The number of occupied apartments in recent 
years has not corresponded to the demand but 
rather to the supply. It has therefore not been 
possible to use existing data about the number 
of houses in the statistical analysis, and we have 
had instead to impute figures for demand by 
adding to the number of existing apartments an 
estimate of the existing housing deficiency, which 
has been calculated at about 100,000 apartments, 
i.e., 4 per cent of the existing stock. 

The volume of housing has been defined as 
rental expenditure, measured in fixed prices. In 
the analysis this volume has been divided into 
two components, the nwnber of apartments and 
the average standard of the apartments. The vol- 
ume index for the latter has been defined as the 
ratio between the housing volume and the number 
of apartments. The analysis shows that it has 
been possible to find a satisfactory “explanation” 
of the change in the number component partly in 
the size of the population and its division ac- 
cording to age groups and civil status, and partly 
in the average real income. The level of rents, on 
the other hand, does not seem to have been par- 
ticularly important. An explanation of the de- 
velopment in the standard component has been 
found in the changes in the average income per 
apartment and in the rents. 

For certain durable goods the analysis has not 
referred to variations in the annual purchases 
but instead to the changes in the size of the stock. 
This is the case, for instance, with motor cars, 
where the hypothesis used in the forecast referred 
to the relationship of the stock of cars to real 
income and running costs. A calculation for the 
future annual expenditure on the purchase of new 
cars has then been made both by using this rela- 
tionship and also certain calculations about the 
magnitude of future scrappings. 


An alternative method employed in the inyesti- 
gation for forecasting the changes in the stock 
of cars has been a comparison between Swedish 
and American developments. As a matter of fact, 
it has been demonstrated that the development 
from year to year in the car density in Sweden 
during the past seven years is remarkably like 
the corresponding development in the U.S.A. at 
the time when the automobile density there was 
as big as it is now in Sweden, i.e. around the 
year 1920. By way of explanation of this situa- 
tion many different hypotheses can be advanced 
which imply a continuation of this similarity be- 
tween Swedish and American developments, ¢.g., 
that people’s desire to possess a motor car is 
environmental and spreads like an “epidemic”, 
the contagion of which is dependent on the magni- 
tude of the car density. Now it can be shown that 
if this similarity between Sweden and the U.S.A. 
were to continue it would lead to the number of 
private cars in Sweden reaching a total of one 
and a half million by 1965, i.e., almost exactly the 
same figure as that which is given by the forecast 
based on income and price changes which was 
mentioned earlier. 

For travel by public means of transport the 
forecast has been based on a hypothesis that the 
demand for this kind of travel rises with the level 
of real income but falls with the density of motor 
cars in the country. By combining the relation- 
ships between those variables which the time 
series indicate with the income elasticity obtained 
for the stock of cars (disregarding the price ef- 
fect upon the stock of cars), a relationship can 
obviously be constructed between the two varia- 
bles alone, travel by public transport and the level 
of real income. This relationship appears to be of 
such a kind that the demand for public transport 
rises with a rising real income level until a certain 
level of income is reached, and thereafter it falls. 
This break in the trend would depend on the fact 
that the stock of cars had become so large at that 
point that the growth in this stock caused 
by a continued rise in income would precipitate 
such a strong tendency towards a decline in 
public transport that this more than outweighed 
the tendency to rise in the other direction which 
stems from the increase in income itself. 
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According to the estimates Sweden has not yet 
reached this turning point, but we would arrive 


_ there at the beginning of the 1960s if the real 


income level rose by 3 per cent annually. 

The analysis of television sets has been compli- 
cated by the complete absence of material on 
Swedish experience. In this sector the investigation 
has made use of a previous forecast which was 
made in the Institute, and which was based on 
analogies with what happened in Britain in the 
years immediately following the introduction of 
television there. Account was taken of the popula- 
tion density and the range of the transmitting 
stations. 

Completely different methods from those em- 
ployed in other sectors have been used for the 
forecast for expenditure on medical attention. 
While the analysis began from the demand side 
for other goods and services, the supply side has 
been used as the starting-point for expenditure 
on medical attention. An official enquiry into 
the future supply of doctors, dentists, and hospital 
beds has accordingly been used as the basis for 
the forecast. 


Cross-section elasticities versus 
time-series elasticities 

As has been mentioned above, the investigation 
has sought as far as possible to test the reasona- 
bleness of the income elasticities obtained from 
the time series analysis by comparisons with cor- 
responding cross-section elasticities. More often 
than not this has given significant discrepancies 
between those two types of elasticity. That 
this has proved the case has not been interpreted 
here as a proof that either, or both, is “wrong”, 
but instead as a consequence of the fact that 
the elasticities obtained from the time series 
contain effects which do not emerge in cross- 
section elasticity analysis. Thus, during pe- 
riods of rising standards the increases in 
income usually go hand in hand with various 
other changes that influence consumption. The 
effect of these changes obviously comes out in 
the time series but not in the cross-section ma- 
terial. Examples of such changes, which have 
certainly been not unimportant for Swedish de- 
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velopments, are such things as the emergence of 
new goods, changes in relative prices, a general 
equalization of incomes, and the drift from the 
land. In principle, some factors of this kind can 
of course be taken into account by explicitly 
including them in the relationships with which one 
is working — it is possible to do this, for example, 
with the real price of the good in question — but 
it is impossible in practice to take into considera- 
tion in this way more than a few of all the struc- 
tural changes which affect consumption and which 
normally follow a rise in standards. 

Considerations of this kind are clearly very 
important for the forecasting. The income elasti- 
cities calculated on the basis of time series in- 
clude the effect of these consequential phenomena, 
and in so far as one has no special reason for 
believing that the simultaneous variations in in- 
come increases and-these phenomena will sud- 
denly cease, it is undoubtedly these time series 
elasticities which can be used for a forecast. 
Cross-section elasticities must therefore only be 
used for forecasting purposes with the greatest 
caution. The ceteris paribus assumptions on which 
an analogism between cross-section material and a 
development in time must be based are often di- 
rectly inconsistent with an assumption of @ rising 
standard of living. For example, it is not very 
easy to combine an assumption of a rising level 
of real income with an assumption about un- 
changed relative prices or an assumption that no 
new goods appear on the market. 

To show these points more clearly we shall 
now use the experience obtained from this in- 
vestigation by the Institute to cite some examples 
of erroneous conclusions which are frequently 
encountered both in scientific and popular litera- 
ture, and which can easily lead us astray. These 
originate in an incorrect analogism between the 
cross-section material and a development in time. 

Budgetary investigations which have been made 
indicate clearly that the share of their consump- 
tion expenditure which people spend on food di- 
minishes as income rises, and from this the con- 
clusion has frequently been drawn that when 
prosperity is increasing in a country the share 
of food in total consumption expenditure would 
decline. This conclusion is contradicted, however, 
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by the figures given in the investigation. The 
foodstuffs share in Sweden has been practically 
unchanged during the whole of the last twenty- 
five year period, and the situation has been 
similar in several other countries as well. The 
explanation of this “contradiction” between cross- 
section experiences and time series development 
is (in the Swedish case) partly that prices of food- 
stuffs have risen more than the prices of other 
goods. But this conclusion is not sufficient. Even 
when price movements are taken into account the 
time series material gives a considerably greater 
income elasticity for foodstuffs than is indicated 
by budgetary statistics. Is is perfectly natural for 
this to be so, for the increase in prosperity in the 
country has been accompanied by changes of va- 
rious kinds which have clearly had a stimulating 
effect on consumption expenditure for foodstuffs 
in particular, e.g., a widespread introduction of 
new varieties of foods which compete for a 
place in the total budget, a rise in the number 
of income-earning housewives, and a decrease in 
the employment of domestic servants, which have 
brought about an increased movement towards 
highly processed goods. 

Budgetary statistics show that the employment 
of domestic servants and other personal services 
is more common in higher than in lower income 
groups, and from this fact the conclusion has 
sometimes been drawn that the total national con- 
sumption of these services would increase with 
a rising standard. However, the investigation 
shows that the use of personal services of various 
kinds has diminished very greatly. This decline is 
mainly a result of the relative rise in cost of these 
personal services, which has accompanied the rise 
in real income. Various other circumstances 
have, however, undoubtedly operated in the same 
direction. Thus, houses have become much easier 
to keep than before, a number of new household 
appliances have been introduced on the market, 
and perhaps it is the case also that people’s general 
attitudes have changed towards the necessity of 
having domestic servants, bespoke tailored suits, 
ete. 

It is a common view that the purchases of dur- 
able goods will take an ever greater share of 
consumption expenditure when real income rises. 


This is supported by budgetary statistics. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whether this view 
is correct. The trend of time series does not 
give unqualified support to this view. In Sweden, 
for example, as the enquiry shows, the share of 
durable goods in outlay during the whole period 
1947—1955 has been pretty constant, and not very 
much greater than it was in 1939. This ‘contrac 
diction” between the cross-section material and 
time series is not in itself very difficult to explain. 
In the first place, durable goods have become 
cheaper and cheaper, relatively speaking. Sec- 
ondly, on theoretical grounds we would expect 
that the purchase of various kinds of durable 
goods in any year is very dependent on the 
amount of the change in the level of incomes or 
prices in that particular year, and therefore the 
levels of incomes and prices in themselves are not 
of such great importance for the purchase of 
durable goods as for that of non-durable goods: 


The assumption of the future rate 


of increase in income 


As was mentioned above, the forecasts which 
have been made have been based on the assump- 
tion that real per capita incomes (after tax) of 
private Swedish persons will, on the average, in- 
crease by either 2 or 3 per cent annually in the 
course of the ten year period 1955—1965. It must 
of course be said that this is a rather arbitrary as- 
sumption, and that other alternatives could have 
been chosen with equal (or perhaps greater) justi- 
fication. If the most recent long-term investiga- 
tion is to be relied upon, for instance, the rate of 
increase in consumption will be considerably less. 
However, it is extremely difficult to say anything 
about what the future will be like in this respect, 
and it has been considered quite outside the scope 
of this investigation to make any direct forecast 
of the future rate of increase in income. The 
question has therefore been avoided by relating 
the forecasts to alternative assumptions about the 
pace of development. The reason for choosing the 
particular figures 2 and 3 per cent is that these 
are the figures, to the nearest whole percentage, 
which lie on either side of the observed figure 
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“Summary of results of the forecasts 


Ex- Ex- 


pendi- _ pendi- ‘aml 
Group ' ture ture 98 a 
share share 1965 
1955 1965 
percent 
ns aaa 42.1 39-5 =“ 25 
Flour and grain ...... 0.9 0.5 — 17 
Bread and pastrywork .... 3.1 3-1 + 40 
Potatoes and root crops .. . 13 4508 — 21 
Fruit and vegetables... . . 3.8 43 + 56 
Sugar, chocolate, spices . . . 3.2 3.3 + 44 
Milk, cream, cheese... .. 4.0 3-7 + 28 
MEOMIDD EAI i; 6 6 es tl 3.0 2.6 Sarai 
Meat, pork and eggs ...- - 7.6 6.5 + 18 
Tl oO i 1.3 II + 18 
Coffee, tea and cocoa... . 2.4 1.8 + 2 
Beer and soft drinks .... 1.9 1.6 see 
Wine and spirits ...... 4.3 5.0 + 35 
IRADRECOS Gn ys 5 Se es 3.2 3:0 + 28 
Meals outside the home .. . eit 22 ant: 
Housing, Fuel and Light ... 138 13.6 + 36 
POGME Ges. 6 tt te 8.7 8.5 + 34 
Fuel and light .....-. 5.1 5.1 + 38 
CTS = 5 er 13.7 14.3 + 55 
SG? 3s 2.1 my 4 15 
Ready-made clothes... . - 5.8 7.0 + 84 
yo) 2 Sc Cin 1.9 1.9 + 51 
Yarn, cloth, tailored articles . 2: 1.6 + 3 
Other clothing ..-..-.+.-- 1.5 2.0 + 93 
Household goods . .. +++ 6.5 TS) Co OF) 
MIE ws 1.4 Gy/ + 68 
Glass and chinaware. . ..- - 0.7 0.7 E3r 
Soft furnishings. ....+-- 1.9 2.3 + 68 
Ironmongery ..---++--> 0.6 0.6 + 50 
Sewing machines ....-- 0.3 Oa) Nr 1 3} 
Vacuum cleaners .--.-+-- Ot OI + 60 
Radio and television sets. . - 0.5 0.8 +154 
Musical instruments, artistic 
goods, antiques .....-- 0.2 0.2 (+ 38) 


for the increase in income during the past twenty- 
five years. 

It is worth pointing out, however, that the 
forecasts presented here may be of some interest, 
even if one does not have faith in either of the 
alternatives indicated, for the value of the fore- 
casts for information purposes does not depend 
completely on whether the alternatives are real- 
ised or not. Indeed, the forecasts can be inter- 
preted in a manner which makes them less con- 
ditional. Instead of looking on them as being valid 
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Group ture ture change 
share _— share ess 

zecscy + 1989", Sees 

percent 
Watches and jewellery... . 07 0.8 (+ 95) 
Sarusces im fucieetemen che’ 6 Ab.) o's 2.5 2.5 (+. 22) 
Domestic help .....:+- 0.9 0.6 —1 40 
Laundry work ......- 0.2 0.2 ° 
Postageiain iee af sl oF cs-s'8 0.2 0.2 + 20 
Telephone, telegrams ... . I.I 1.3 + 69 
Radio and television licences . 0.1 0.3 +165 
VEEL A ee eO a ees eC 10.2 IL.1 + 60 
Purchase of motor cars .. . 2A 32 + 104 
Running and upkeep of motor 

CATR: Zhe onisiee este. es) 98 2.3 3-7 +145 
Public transport. . .. +... 4.1 3-3 ci ae) 
Motor and auto cycles. .. . 0.8 0.6 tO 
ICY CleS: iui) Gp al sisecowltel (s 0.4 0.2 — 25 
Travel goods |. 2... +. O.1 O.1 + 38 

URPCVEGELDING oh ay el oie” ey ta) 0 9) is). 5.8 6.3 = 
Toys and sports articles . . . 0.5 0.5 + 42 
IBGolks Me. ram saeaeee te og tees» forge 0.9 0.9 + 45 
Newspapers. . . «+ sss « 1.4 1.5 + 55 
Entertainment .....+.-. i.2 b Pp + 33 
Lotteries, football pools, total- 

SCENIC) ieee ashes Sylto, rice ror op 1.0 Eg = 
Elowerd sateece eas, eee 0.4 0.3 = 
Photography .....++.. 0,6 0.6 = 

Medical and hygiene. ..... 5-3 5-4 (+ 36) 
Medicine. amc "AT tere 0.8 0.8 (+ 72) 
Hospital fees .......- 0.4 0.4 + 35 
Doctors’ fees os te 0.4 0.6 + 24 
DMervitiste feedsa sus. . wie aye 1.0 ba — 24 
Hairdressing 6... 1 <> 0.7 0.6 aha a4 
Toilet requisites ...... 1.8 18 (+ 51) 
Funeral expenses ....-. - 0.2 Oe st 0) 


for a particular year, 1965, one can look on the 
forecasts as being valid for the year in which the 
volume of private consumption has increased by 
an amount corresponding to an annual rate of in- 
crease of 3 or 2 per cent during a ten year 
period. Whether this occurs in 1965, 1967, or 
1970 is then another matter. 

The assumptions made about the future in- 
crease in real income have influenced the fore- 
casts, in that they have formed the basis for the 
estimate of the size of real income in the partic- 
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ular year 1965. On the other hand, with the 
exception of the motor car sector, no formal 
account has been taken of the development of 
income in the years between 1955 and 1965. This 
does not mean, however, that this development 
has been considered unimportant. On the contrary, 
it appears probable that consumption in the year 
1965 will not be the same if the level of income 
up to that year were to rise steadily as it would 
be if the incomes were to rise to the same level 
but with large annual fluctuations. The forecasts 


which have been made refer in fact to develop- 
ments with a relatively steady increase in in- 
come. Apart from some insignificant exceptions, 
the period of time from which the statistical ma- 
terial has been obtained has been associated with 
a successively rising real income level, and it is 
doubtful whether the relationships between con- 
sumption and income which this material gives 
can be considered to apply also during periods of 
sharply fluctuating incomes. 


| 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRICE AND CARTEL BOARD 


BY HELMER OLSSON 


Since the war several agencies in Sweden have 
been concerned with the control of prices and 
monopolies, but some centralisation of this activity 
has now been achieved through the decision of 
the Riksdag in 1956 to set up a Government Price 
and Cartel Board. This Board began work at the 
beginning of 1957, taking over the duties of the 
Government Price Control Board, the Monopoly 
Investigation Bureau, and a special department of 
the Board of Trade for the analysis of prices, all 
of which were dissolved. : 

This change in organisation was directly related 
to changes in legislation affecting price and com- 
petitive conditions which was passed at the same 
time. The 1947 price control law was discontinued 
as from the end of 1956, and a new price control 
law, which, like the old one, is intended only for 
use in emergencies, was passed. As yet, it has not 
been put into force. This means that there has 
been no price control since the beginning of 1957. 
At the same time, however, it remains possible to 
have some public understanding of business con- 
ditions by means of a new law, which imposes an 
obligation to provide information about price and 
competitive conditions. In addition, the scope of 
the previous legislation on restrictive practices has 
been extended. One can say, therefore, that price 
control was only abandoned on certain conditions, 
which were as follows: 

I) price control could be reintroduced quickly 

in an emergency, 

2) it was still possible to continue to study and 

supervise the movement of prices, 

3) action could be taken against restrictive prac- 

tices in a wider field of the economy. 

In an attempt to promote a knowledge of and 


Helmer Olsson is head of the agency set up in 1957 to super- 
vise prices and cartels. 


sensitivity towards prices among consumers, and 
thereby the efficacy of competition, great empha- 
sis has in addition been placed on the provision of 
more comprehensive information about prices for 
the consumer. 


An investigating body 


When we look at the activity of the Price and 
Cartel Board in more detail, the first point to be 
emphasised is that it is an investigating body. 
Under normal circumstances it accordingly has 
no powers to control prices. Nor is it empowered 
to act in any way against restrictions on competi- 
tion in the economy, this duty reposing in other 
authorities, namely the Commissioner for Busi- 
ness Freedom and the Business Freedom Council. 
A clear boundary has therefore been drawn be- 
tween the work of investigation on the one hand, 
and the action which may arise out of the in- 
vestigations on the other. This does not of course 
prevent the Board from making proposals to other 
authorities or to the government concerning any 
measures which it considers appropriate in the 
light of investigations it has made. 

The work of investigation of the Board covers 
both the state of prices in general and competitive 
conditions. Certain sectors of the economy are, 
however, excluded from the activity of the Board, 
such as banking, and insurance, and the stock 
market, which are supervised by separate in- 
spectorates. Restrictions on competition in the 
labour market are also excluded from the powers 
of the Board, along with sectors of the economy 
which come under the control of other govern- 
ment agencies, such as the control of agricultural 
prices by the Board of Agricultural Marketing. 
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The supervision and investigation of prices 


The work of the Board which relates to prices 
in general can be summarised in the following 
three points in the directive to the Board: 

1) to collect and register information about the 
prices of various necessities and services 
in the country, 

2) to chart the trend of prices by processing 
and collating this information, and also in- 
formation on prices abroad, and 

3) to carry out investigations concerning price 
determination in particular sectors of the 
economy which are warranted by the move- 
ment of prices, competitive conditions, or 
other circumstances. 

Broadly speaking, the detailed formulation of 
the duties prescribed in this way will obviously 
change somewhat with changes in the general 
economic situation, and of course the experience 
which is gradually gained of this work will deter- 
mine the future form of the activity. Accordingly, 
I shall limit myself in this matter to a few general 
points relating to the methods which have been 
used so far in this section of the activity of the 
Board. 

When price control was gradually being relaxed 
in different sectors during the final years of ac- 
tivity of the Price Control Board, firms had to a 
very large extent undertaken to report decisions 
on price changes to the Board. Even before the 
Price and Cartel Board began to operate, prepara- 
tions had been made to ensure that the same 
system could also be employed in future, and many 
agreements on this point were reached at the be- 
ginning of the year. This private arrangement for 
reporting price changes seems on the whole to 
have worked very satisfactorily. 

What was especially valuable was the willing- 
ness of firms to provide information, without 
having to be prompted in each case, about planned 
price changes at the beginning of the year, 
when the effects of the Suez crisis were still in 
evidence and quite naturally were causing anx- 
iety concerning price trends. However, the Board 
is continually receiving in this way a very great 
deal of material about prices, including compre- 
hensive data about normal retail prices. This 


makes it possible for the Board to learn very 
quickly of price changes that have taken place, 
which is of course of the greatest importance, not 
only for elucidating the movements of prices, but 
also for determining which goods or services 
ought to be investigated more carefully. 

While the Board has obtained access in this 
manner to a rich vein of material on prices, it 
has at the same time been considered advisable 
for it to reduce the continuous collection of price 
data. We have to bear in mind here that the 
Social Board collects this kind of material about 
prices of consumer goods and services for its 
consumer price index, while the Board of Trade 
collects a large number of wholesale prices for its 
wholesale price index. There is no sense in the 
Price and Cartel Board doing the same work. The 
more continuous collection of prices which the 
Board undertakes ought instead to be aimed at 
supplementing in various ways the price data col- 
lected through other channels. It is worth men- 
tioning some examples of what has been achieved 
so far in this direction. Information about factory 
and retail prices for clothing and textile goods and 
footwear, for which price-fixing is a seasonal 
matter, have been collected and processed by 
seasons. On the other hand, in some cases where 
the movement of prices for particular goods has 
been judged to be particularly uncertain, prices 
have been collected at short intervals. This hap- 
pened in the case of fuel during the early part of 
1957, and for potatoes during the winter and 
spring of 1957. In both cases the movement of 
prices turned out to be steadier than had been 
feared in some quarters, primarily because of the 
mild winter in the case of fuel, and thanks to the 
large harvest of potatoes in 1956. This sort of 
intensive supervision of prices will, however, 
probably be necessary in the future as well, in sec- 
tors where the movement of prices is for one 
reason or another considered to be particularly 
uncertain. 

In estimating price movements within the 
country it is obviously important also to pay care- 
ful attention to movements abroad. Raw material 
and other prices on the international markets, 
freight rates, and import prices are studied and 
collated regularly by the Board. 
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In addition to this work of keeping a steady eye 
on price movements, by collecting and processing 
the available price data and through the continu- 
ous assembly of price data in sectors where this 
is considered necessary, the Board is also required 
to investigate price determination in those sectors 
of the economy where this is warranted “by the 
movement of prices, competitive conditions, or 
other circumstances.” This formulation, which is 
an extract from the directive to the Board, must 
be taken to mean that the Board should exercise 
a certain amount of self-restraint and should not 
begin to investigate prices without good cause. On 
the other hand, it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the Board should only be allowed to 
make such an investigation in cases where the 
movement of prices is clearly disquieting, or 
where there are obvious restrictions on competi- 
tion. An intensive investigation of prices in a 
particular sector may very well be necessary as a 
starting point for a continuous record of parti- 
cular prices, or for the purpose of investigating 
whether or not registration is required. 

Where the boundary line for this activity of 
price investigation is to be drawn can probably 
not be settled in advance, but the government- 
appointed Board must make its decisions from 
case to case, bearing in mind its directive just 
quoted. 

During the first year of activity of the Board 
one special case of price determination, that of 
“suggested prices”, ie. prices suggested by the 
manufacturers, has been the object of a great deal 
of attention, and will probably be so for some 
time to come. The background to this is of course 
the circumstance that retail price maintenance has 
been prohibited since 1953. It is, on the other 
hand, permissible for manufacturers or whole- 
salers to recommend their retailers to maintain 
certain prices, provided it is at the same time made 
clear that the goods may be sold at less than those 
prices. That a price is designated as “suggested” 
has in itself been taken as an indication that it 
may be undercut. In addition to these “vertical 
suggested prices”, which are determined by the 
manufacturer or the seller at a previous stage, 
there are also “horizontal suggested prices”, fixed, 
for example, by a retailers’ organisation in a 


particular. sector. It was thought that it would 
be very interesting to try to find out in more 
detail how this suggested price fixing operates, 
and in particular to try to ascertain whether in 
fact suggested prices are considered to be binding, 
and thus contribute to a rigidity in the price 
system which is not consistent with the objective 
of freedom of competition. At present, a detailed 
investigation is being made of the application of 
suggested prices in the technical chemistry branch, 
and the intention is that this problem will then 
be taken up for more detailed investigation in 
other branches as well. 

The primary material for the Board’s price 
investigations is collected with the aid of a register 
of shops, which was compiled at one time by the 
Price Control Board, and which has subsequently 
been supplemented by the Price and Cartel Board. 
In principle, this register should cover every sel- 
ling point and place of work which sells goods 
and services to the public in the localities which 
are included in a sample made by the central 
statistical office. The register covers about 70,000 
shops, and from it a random selection is made of 
the shops which are to be included in the various 
enquiries. There must naturally be a high standard 
of completeness and accuracy about the register. 
In actual fact, the keeping of a register like this 
is already a very considerable task, in view of the 
constant changes which are taking place in the 
total number of shops, and which, if they are not 
noticed, can easily lead to the register giving an 
incorrect picture of the total of shops, and thus 
misleading results for the enquiries. The problems 
of supplementation and classification with which 
the statistical office of the Board has been faced 
have proved to be troublesome, and have meant a 
considerable amount of work. 

In collecting information about prices and for 
the register of shops, the Board is assisted by the 
price offices which still exist in the county ad- 
ministrative offices. (For the city and county of 
Stockholm a special control section within the 
Board serves as the price office.) These are now 
very small agencies, usually consisting of only one 
official, in some counties 2—3 officials, with 
some secretarial help. In the majority of cases the 
staff of the price offices, besides carrying out 
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their main duties, also help the county authorities 
to administer emergency economic measures. It 
need hardly be stressed that it is absolutely funda- 
mental for the price investigations of the Board 
to have access of this sort to a well-trained organi- 
sation for the work of collecting data on prices. 


Registration of cartels and investigations 


into restrictive practices 


In the section of its work which we have just 
been discussing, the supervision of prices, the 
Price and Cartel. Board can to some extent be said 
to have taken over duties which previously be- 
longed to the Price Control Board. In addition, 
however, the new Board has been given the duties 
previously entrusted to the Monopoly Investiga- 
tion Bureau of the Board of Trade. These duties 
require the Board to compile a register of cartels, 
and carry out investigations into the existence of 
restrictions on competition which can be feared to 
have harmful effects, and their influence on 
prices, production, turnover, or transport within 
the country. 

The registration of agreements in restraint of 
trade was begun in 1946 with the passing in 
that year of the Law on Supervision of Restric- 
tive Business Practices. Registration made the 
cartel agreements public. When this law was 
passed it was considered that the publication 
of restrictive practices would in most cases be 
sufficient to counteract any tendencies towards 
abuse. In consequence, other government action 
would not as a rule be necessary. However, in- 
formation about restrictive agreements entered 
into did not have to be given to the registration 
authority — the Monopoly Investigation Bureau 
— unless it was requested. Contrasted with the 
situation in Denmark and Norway, therefore, 
there is in Sweden no obligation on an entrepre- 
neur to report restrictive agreements entered into 
unless he is requested to do so, 

So far 1,725 agreements have been recorded in 
the cartel register, a number that is probably con- 
siderably in excess of what was considered likely 
when registration was introduced. Of these a very 
large number have, however, been discontinued 
with the passing of time. A complete revision of 


the register has been made during 1957, and, at 
though no exact quantitative results can be given 
as yet, it can be said preliminarily that over 800 
of the agreements registered have been dissolved. 
Thus over 900 registered agreements still remain 
in force, but of these a considerable number have 
been amended in such a way as to modify the 
restrictive practices. 

There is no question that the registration and 
publication of agreements have contributed in 
large measure to so many of them being abandoned 
or amended. The work of the cartel bureau of 
the Federation of Swedish Industries and the 
Board for Competition in Business has of course 
operated in the same direction, and one can 
certainly speak with justification of the “‘self- 
imposed cleansing process” which has taken place 
in the economy. This does not by any means alter 
the fact, however, that certain agreements made 
in recent years have been found to contain far- 
reaching restrictions on competition. 

It should perhaps be emphasised that the 
number of cartel agreements in force hardly gives 
a correct measure of the real importance of the 
cartel system in economic life. The agreements are 
extremely varied in content and importance. Some 
contain far-reaching provisions on prices and 
quotas ; others, for example, are simply agreements 
about a common time for sales. Some agreements 
embrace important sectors of the economy, while 
others are of purely local significance. We should 
have a better picture of these matters when we 
have had time to bring together the results of the 
revision of the register now in progress. Mean- 
time, and by way of a rough appraisal, one can 
perhaps say that about one third of the existing 
agreements are of general interest, while the 
remainder are narrow in content or in geographi- 
cal coverage. This does not mean, of course, that 
taken together they do not amount to some signifi- 
cant restrictions on free competition. 

Here the question also arises whether in 
fact the cancellation of cartel agreements does 
result in freer competition in the sector previously 
bound by an agreement. In itself it is by no means 
certain that the formal termination of an agree- 
ment also leads to the restrictions on competition 
disappearing in practice. On the contrary, it seems 
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natural to assume that a particular practice ap- 
plied during the period of an agreement could 
easily survive after the agreement regulating it 


"had been dissolved. The investigations undertaken 


so far in sectors where former cartel agreements 
have been terminated do seem, however, to suggest 
that the discontinuance of the agreements really 
has resulted in considerably freer competition. 
This is true of electrical installation, furniture, 
and watches, all of which have been investigated 
in 1957 (the results are published in the Board’s 
journal, Pris och Kartellfragor). To be sure, it 
has been possible in these investigations to detect 
examples of restrictive practices, but nevertheless 
the main impression is that on the whole freer 
competition does exist in these branches nowa- 
days. 

In addition to keeping the cartel register, the 
Price and Cartel Board has the task of making 
investigations into the state of competition. 
Such enquiries can be called for by the Business 
Freedom Council or by the Commissioner for 
Business Freedom, or be undertaken by the Board 
on its own initiative. So far, the initiative in this 
type of investigation has in most cases been taken 
by the Commissioner. This is easy to explain, 
since it is most convenient to report to his office 
cases of restrictive practices which are at least 
suspected of having harmful effects. In some 
cases, the investigations necessitated in the course 
of examining such issues are made by the Com- 
missioner’s Office. When a more exhaustive 
enquiry is needed, the Commissioner usually 
requests the Price and Cartel Board — previously 
the Monopoly Investigation Bureau — to under- 
take it, and, under the terms of its directive, it is 
obliged to carry out the investigation. 

During the year investigations of this kind 
have been completed for various branches, such 
as electrical installations, furniture, watches, ra- 
dios and duplicating paper. It is expected that 
reports on the sale of coal and coke and on 
stevedoring will be ready in the near future. 
Several other enquiries are in progress, some 
referring to cases arising from breaches of the 
ban on resale price maintenance and collusive 
tendering, while others, like most of those com- 
pleted in 1057, aim at a more general clarification 


of the state of competition for the goods or ser- 
vices being investigated. 

It has already been mentioned that the Price 
and Cartel Board is intended to be an investigating 
body, and in dealing with the state of competition, 
this means that the Board is to register restrictive 
agreements, endeavour to establish the existence 
of restrictive practices, and enquire into their ef- 
fect on prices, production, turnover, or transport. 
This, however, is as far as the powers of the 
Board extend. Thus, it is not authorised to take 
up the question of whether a registered cartel 
agreement or an otherwise known restrictive 
practice has harmful effects, still less to take 
steps to remove this harmful effect. The first 
task is entrusted, as was previously mentioned, 
to the Commissioner’s Office, and the latter to 
the Business Freedom Council. These bodies were 
created in connection with the 1953 Act against 
restrictive business practices. While details of their 
fields of activity are outside the scope of this 
article, it may be worth mentioning that, according 
to the original act, the powers of the Business 
Freedom Council to intervene against restrictive 
practices were limited to endeavouring by negotia- 
tion to remove the harmful effects of restrictive 
practices. A change in the law, which became ef- 
fective on Ist January, 1957, now empowers the 
council to ask the government for a decree setting 
maximum prices. A decree of this kind can be 
granted for a maximum of one year, and may be 
applicable where the harmful effect of a restric- 
tive practice consists in the price obviously being 
too high in relation to costs or other circum- 
stances. When this legislation was passed it was 
emphasised that this provision ought only to be 
used in exceptional cases. “It is not”, said the 
Minister of Trade, “to be resorted to in order to 
carry out general price control in situations where 
the general price control law cannot be put into 
operation”’. 

It is also worth mentioning another extension 
of the law which came into force at the beginning 
of 1957. In its initial form, the 1953 Act referred 
— besides the prohibition of resale price mainte- 
nance and collective discrimination — only to 
such restrictive practices as are usually described 
by the terms “cartel” and “monopoly”. Now the 
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legislation covers all kinds of restrictive practice. 
Such phenomena as oligopoly and, e.g., price 
discrimination and selective selling, adopted with 
a view to restricting competition, now fall within 
the scope of the act, and can consequently be in- 
vestigated by the Price and Cartel Board. 


Consumer information about prices 


The price control enquiry of 1954, the report of 
which formed the basis for the proposals to set 
up the Price and Cartel Board, put great emphasis 
on the need for increased information about prices 
for consumers. The committee said practically 
nothing, however, about the manner in which it 
envisaged this information should be given, apart 
from the obvious remarks that cartel registrations 
and investigations into competitive conditions 
ought to be publicised in the same manner as 
before, and that communiques concerning investi- 
gations which had been completed should be made 
available to the press, consumers’ organisations, 
and other bodies. 

So far the information activity of the Price and 
Cartel Board has been pretty well limited to the 
forms indicated by the enquiry, but it seems clear 
that an expansion must take place here as soon 
as the Board has collected more material and 
gained more experience. Here there ought proba- 
bly to be co-operation, e.g., with consumers’ and 


educational organisations, and economic associa- 
tions. Some collaboration has already taken place 
with a committee for consumer information which 
is active in the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and which has organised study circles in about 
70 places in various parts of the country this 
winter. 

Perhaps one general comment should be made 
about the principles for carrying on this informa- 
tion activity. Broadly speaking, there can be no 
question, even with very detailed and precise ac- 
tivity of this kind, of singling out the prices of 
individual firms by saying, eg., that A sells a 
certain good more cheaply than B. On the other 
hand, it is natural to draw the attention of the 
consumer to the existence of a range of prices. 
Nor should the Board pass any judgment as to 
the reasonableness of prices or margins. This was 
sharply underlined in the 1957 session of the 
Riksdag by the budget committee, which stressed 
in a special statement that the information activity 
could, for example, deal with the reasonableness 
of price margins: “Since, as has been stated 
previously, the new organ is to be a purely investi- 
gating body, and is therefore not to make judge- 
ments, the committee assumes that the example 
given refers to information about the size of price 
margins and to information about other possible 
matters of fact which may be of service as a guide 
in judging what is reasonable.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The past year has been marked by a continued 
expansion of production and foreign trade. In the 
first three quarters of 1957 the volume of in- 
dustrial production was, on an average, 5 per cent 
larger than during the same period of the previous 
year. However, this rise in the level of production 
had already set in during the last quarter of 1956; 
no month or quarter in 1957 reached more than 2 
per cent above it. That is to say, the rate of in- 
crease in production slowed down during 1957. 
Exports and imports rose in terms of value by 11 
per cent during the first eleven months of 1957 
compared with 1956, implying an unchanged rate 
of expansion. 

The development on the labour market has 
shown a closer adjustment of demand to supply 
than in the preceding year. This gave rise, on the 
one hand, to better opportunities for meeting the 
demand for unskilled labour and, on the other 
hand, to some increase in unemployment, which 
exceeded earlier figures recorded in the 1950s, al- 
though it must still be considered low. The trend 
of wages has been calmer than in the preceding 
year; the rise of the wage level from 1956 to 
1957, averaging 6 per cent, which industrial work- 
ers may be considered to have received, has largely 
been absorbed by the increase in the cost of living 
(approximately 4.5 per cent). 

The relative falling-off in domestic demand that 
took place in 1957 may largely be ascribed to the 
development of investments. During the past year 
the volume of private investment was kept below 
the 1956 level, whereas in the public sector — es- 
pecially the local authorities — investments con- 
tinued to expand. The slowing-down of investment 
activities in the business sector that occurred in 
1957 is partly attributable to the restrictive meas- 
ures of economic policy. It is probable that the 
latest rise in interest rates has contributed in vari- 
ous ways to the restraint put on investment ex- 
penditure ; this applies particularly to expenditure 
on the renewal of stock. 


Undoubtedly, too, the international economic de- 
velopment has already had a weakening effect on 
Sweden’s economic conditions. It is well known 
that some uncertainty is prevailing at present in 
the United States and, to some extent, in Western 
Europe as to future economic prospects. Divergent 
tendencies in the United States may mean that 
certain of our export articles, paper pulp for in- 
stance, may be faced with keener competition both 
on the American market and also from American 
firms starting a heavier export offensive in other 
countries. While the falling prices of raw materi- 
als have hitherto entailed, as far as Sweden is 
concerned, an improvement in our terms of trade, 
at somewhat longer range they may mean that our 
possibilities of exporting to the Sterling Area and 
elsewhere will decrease. The severely restrictive 
economic policy pursued in Great Britain and 
France has already had repercussions on, inter 
alia, our timber exports, British buyers, for in- 
stance, having been compelled to reduce their 
timber stocks. The West German economy, on 
the other hand, shows no appreciable signs of 
weakening. 

It is still too early to judge the scope of the 
international recession that may be under way and 
to foretell to what extent it may affect the Swed- 
ish economy. We cannot expect a decline in our 
export revenues to be followed by a fall in im- 
ports, with the possible exception of certain in- 
vestment goods. There is undoubtedly a risk that 
the Swedish foreign exchange reserve may be 
subjected to strains in 1958. The foreign exchange 
situation may be further aggravated if the flow 
of short-term credits which this country has been 
receiving during the past three years is reversed. 

It looks as if the change of course that is taking 
place just now in the economic development is of 
quite a different type from that which arose after 
the Korea boom. The abnormal expansion that 
then occurred lasted less than a year in the 
case of the consumer goods industry and about a 
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Index for Industrial Production 


Changes in per cent, half yearly comparison, in relation to the corresponding period of the previous year 


Capital goods industry 


———-— Consumption goods industry 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
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year and a half in the case of the capital goods 
industry. During the subsequent course of de- 
velopment the consumer goods industry under- 
went a “pulsating” expansion. Thus, after a heavy 
increase in production in 1953/54 (July 1953— 
June 1954 compared with the same period in 
the previous year) there followed a decline in 
1954/55, then there was again a sharp rise, which 
was succeeded by a slighter one in 1956/57. It 
does not appear likely, however, that this “every- 
two-year principle” will be followed in 1957/58, 
to judge from the slow rate of increase during 
the autumn of 1957. 

The expansion in the capital goods industry 
lagged six months behind the rest of industry 
during the Korea boom. What is more, the rise 
in the production of capital goods continued for a 
year after the output of consumer goods had 
begun to fall off. This was one way in which the 
divergent economic tendencies expressed them- 
selves and was regarded by many people as justi- 
fication for the theory that depressions of the 
well-known general-decline type had disappeared. 
Special conditions prevailing in Sweden and 
Western Europe rendered possible this — in itself 
advantageous — “split” business cycle. The de- 
mand for capital goods which had accumulated 
during and after the war was still heavy and 
formed a firm foundation for the tendencies 
making for a decline. 

The circumstances are now quite different. The 


capital goods industries in Europe, Japan and the 
United States have acquired a surplus capacity in 
a number of fields. In view of the international 
economic cycle’s weakening tendencies and the 
already planned curtailment of operations in the 
capital goods industry, we must certainly take it for 
granted that there will be no counteracting tenden- 
cies in other branches of industry, as was the case 
in 1953. This is a factor in the prospects for 1958 
that gives cause for concern. Moreover, there are 
risks of a more protracted international stagnation 
now than in 1952—53, when much of the falling- 
off in demand was merely due to the liquidation 
of excessive stocks. The raw material producing 
countries that were favoured in 1951 thanks to 
the heavy rises in the prices of raw materials 
during the Korea boom still constituted in 1952 a 
large export market. In 1958, on the other hand, 
we may expect a falling-off in the demand from 
those countries owing to the prices of raw ma- 
terials having been declining for some considera- 
ble time. However, we must not forget that, in 
some West European countries, stocks of raw 
materials and finished goods are relatively low 
due to the strict economic policies, and any relaxa- 
tion of them ‘will have a more favourable effect 
on the trade turnover now than in the recession 
of 1952. 

Thus there are signs indicating a fairly wide- 
spread weakening of business conditions which is 
likely to hit gradually various sections of Swedish 
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production and export trade. However, there 
should be no danger of a deep-seated international 
depression. In the event of any tendencies to 

growing unemployment, economic policy in 
Sweden, as in other countries, will bring into play 
counter measures having an expansionary effect. 
Nevertheless, it will be difficult under such cir- 
cumstances to avoid the risk of disturbances in 
the foreign exchange field. 


Production and investment 


During the latter half-year of 1956 industrial 
production underwent a big expansion, which 
continued — at a somewhat slackening rate — up 
to the middle of 1957. The basic cause of this 
development was the rising production in practi- 
cally all branches of industry, though the primary 
contributions to the increase came, at the begin- 
ning of the expansion, from the capital goods’ 
industry and subsequently, in the first half of 
1957, from the consumer goods’ industry. Some 
stagnation in the development was observable in 
the capital goods’ industry during the latter part 
of 1957, and the consumer goods’ industries did 
not prove capable of continuing the expansion by 
themselves. As a result, there has been a slowing- 
down of the development of production in recent 
months. 

In the report of the National Institute of Eco- 
nomic Research the rise in industrial production 
from 1956 to 1957 will, it is estimated, be an 
improvement on the preceding year’s, ie. it will 
exceed 3 per cent. If production during the last 
quarter of 1957 should turn out to be as high as 
in the same period of 1956, the increase for the 
year as a whole would work out at 3.5 per cent 
compared with 1956. 

Agricultural production in 1957 suffered from 
the damage to crops that occurred during the 
harvesting season. Nevertheless it is expected that 
the total harvest will have been normal in quantity 
(account being taken of the reduced acreage un- 
der cultivation), while the quality in the case of 
certain crops will prove to be far poorer. 

The total expenditure on investments, according 
to an approximate calculation made by The Insti- 
tute of Economic Research, rose in volume by be- 


tween 2 and 3 per cent during 1957, compared 
with 2 per cent in 1956. If the rise in prices in 
1957 is taken into consideration, the increase in 
investments at current prices was 7—9 per cent. 

Permits granted to start work on house con- 
struction showed an increase of 29 per cent if 
reckoned according to floor space for the first ten 
months of 1957 over the same period of 1956. 
The number of housing units in new buildings 
under construction was, however, lower in all of 
the months from April to September 1957 com- 
pared with 1956. There has been a tendency for 
the house construction to start later during the 
year than has formerly been the case. In spite of 
more houses being built this winter than ever be- 
fore, this has not appreciably affected the total 
figure of expenditure on investments in 1957, the 
volume of investments for that year being esti- 
mated to have remained unchanged compared with 
1956. If, however, building continues at the pres- 
ent level, the expenditure on investments for 1958 
is likely to be higher than that for 1957. 

The volume of industrial investments, which 
went up by about 1 per cent from 1955 to 1956, 
seems to have remained unchanged in 1957. Ac- 
cording to a questionnaire circulated by the 
Labour Market Board in September last year, the 
investments in industrial buildings will, it is esti- 
mated, have shown no change in 1957. The Board 
of Trade’s regular investigation, made in October 
1957, shows that industry has increased its in- 
vestments by 4 per cent (at current prices) in 
1957 compared with the preceding year, the ex- 
penditure on buildings and plant being expected 
to rise somewhat more than that on machinery 
and equipment. Power, lighting and water works 
claimed a big share in the rise. Leaving these out 
of account, we have the investments in industry 
proper, which showed an advance of only some 
per cent. Considering the increases in prices that 
have occurred, this may be deemed to correspond 
to a decline in volume. Of ten branches of in- 
dustry most cut down their investments in 1957. 
Only the mining industry, the metal and engi- 
neering industry and the pulp, paper and printing 
industries reported increases. 

If we compare the corresponding investigation 
made in March 1957, we observe a clear reduc- 
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Development on the labour market 1951—57 


Employment in industry. Index 1950 = 100. ....... 
Employment in industry. From year to year in Sept. 
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1 The first 8 months. 


tion in October of the investments planned in 
March. The expected total increase between 1956 
and 1957 was revised, as far as industry proper 
was concerned, from 12 per cent to I per cent. 
Buildings and plant were more severely affected 
by the curtailment of investment plans than 
machinery and equipment. 

The industrial investments are planned, ac- 
cording to the same investigation, to show a 9 
per cent expansion between 1957 and 1958, the 
increase on the part of industry proper being 
limited to 7 per cent. The estimates show a some- 
what bigger rise in respect of buildings and plant 
than machinery and equipment. The engineering 
industry expects unchanged investments while the 
mining industry, power, lighting and water works 
plan higher investments for 1958. The pulp, paper 
and printing industries, on the other hand, are 
apparently prepared for a slowing-down of the 
rate of expansion. It should be stressed that this 
investigation took place in October and_ that 
subsequently a falling-off in the inflow of orders 
may have led to curtailments of the plans drawn 
up by, for instance, the engineering industry 
(except the shipyards). Further, it should be 
observed that, in particular, those plans which 
are reported to exist for buildings and plant have 
frequently tended to make a gross over-estima- 
tion of the expenditure actually incurred on in- 
vestments. This is a consequence, among other 
things, of building permits not being granted 
for all the investments that are planned. 

The other sectors are estimated to have in- 
creased their investments during 1957. Those of 
the mercantile marine, for instance, rose by 20 
per cent, while agriculture and retail and wholesale 
trade are expected to have limited their expansion 
to only a few per cent. 

Government gross investments went up by 2— 
3 per cent which is less than in 1956. The ex- 
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penditure on roads accounted for the bulk of this 
increase. Investments of Jocal authorities ex- 
panded more in 1957 than in 1956 and the in- 
crease exceeded that of any other sector in the 
economy. The questionnaire of the Institute for 
Economic Research indicates a rise of about 6— 
9 per cent. 

Thus, the investments in the private sector 
remained in 1957, on the whole, at the 1956 level. 
Only in the case of the shipping companies and ; 
certain machinery investments, primarily for pow- i 
er stations, are any notable increases recorded. 
The public sector's expenditure on investments, 
on the other hand, has expanded, especially that i 
of the local authorities. i 


The labour market 


Employment has been at a high and uniform 
level during the past year. There is still a shortage 
of skilled labour, whereas the demand for non- 
skilled workers has on the whole been satisfacto- 
rily met. The trend, which started in 1956, to- 
wards a balance between the supply of and the 
demand for manpower has continued both within 
the various branches of industry and in different 
parts of the country. The balance striven for can 
now for the first time since the war, be deemed 
to have been attained. 

The increase in employment in industry has 
been insignificant. The first four months of 1957 
actually show a reduction, while the succeeding 
six months exceed the corresponding months of 
1956 by up to 0.6 per cent. On comparing the 
October figures for the two years we find that 
the leather, mining, metal and engineering in- — 
dustries show the biggest rises (3.3—1.4 per cent). 
The shipyards have shown a great increase in 
manpower (about 10 per cent per annum in the 
past two years). The development of the demand 
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for labour since 1951 may be seen in the previous 
table. 

Upon a comparison of the situation on the 
labour market between the last seven years cove- 
red here, the first point to notice perhaps is the 
slight tendency towards a decline in the total em- 
ployment in industry registered in respect of the 
first eight months of 1957 (compared with the 
same months of 1956). This is the first reduction 
that has been observed since the fall in employ- 
ment in 1953. Further, it will be noted that the 
number of vacant jobs in September was lower 
in 1957 than at this time any other year during 
the 1950s, and the proportion of places filled per 
100 vacancies had risen to its highest value since 
1953. The unemployment figures show the highest 
values in any October during the 1950s, exceed- 
ing, that is to say, even those for 1952 and 1953. 
Nevertheless, unemployment is still very low, and 
the labour market may be regarded as being in 
balance. The inflationary boom that arose in 
1954 and continued during 1955—56 never at- 
tained such force as the immediately preceding 
boom in 1951. Thanks to more favourable ex- 
ternal circumstances and to the earlier introduc- 
tion of economic measures, this latest expansion 
has been checked to such an extent that a return 
to a more tranquil development is unlikely to 
cause such alarming repercussions on the labour 
market as in 1952 and 1953. The decline in in- 
dustrial employment by, on an average, about 4 
per cent between 1951 and 1953 is not expected 
to be repeated — provided a continuance of the 
international recession does not bring with it 
stresses and strains of a more serious nature. 

The development of wages was unusually peace- 
ful throughout 1957. The contracts concluded on 
the labour market have resulted in an average 
rise in wages of 2 1/2 per cent, which compares 
with a contractual wage increase in 1956 of 4 1/2 
per cent. Over and above the general wage agree- 
ments there have been ever since the war supple- 
mentary increases in wages (a so-called wage 
drift), which were probably lower during 1957 
than in the previous year. In fact, it is estimated 
that industrial workers’ supplementary wages dur- 


ing the period November 1956—May 1957 a- 


mounted to approximately 1 per cent as against 


about 2 per cent in the same period of 1956, The 
development between May and August last year 
indicates that then, as in the same period of 1956, 
supplementary wage earnings ceased altogether. 
In the last quarter of 1956 the wage drift amount- 
ed to 1.5 per cent, and the increase in wages over 
the year was 7—8 per cent. Provided the wage 
drift was not higher than 1.5 per cent during the 
last quarter of 1957 it may be presumed that the 
total wage increase for industrial workers will 
not have exceeded 5 per cent in 1957. This im- 
plies, however, that their wages in 1957 were on 
an average a good 6 per cent above those earned 
in 1956. 


Foreign trade 


Both the volume and the value of foreign trade 
showed a substantial increase in 1957, though 
slowing-down tendencies were observable towards 
the close of the year. The rise in the volume of 
exports was II per cent and of imports 9 per 
cent during the first three quarters of the year 
compared with the same period of 1956. It was 
mainly the first quarter that contributed to this 
development, but there was also an advance in 
the two succeeding quarters. 

Prices had an upward trend for both exports 
and imports during 1956 and up to the end of the 
first half of 1957, import prices taking the lead, 
which resulted in a steady worsening of our terms 
of trade. At the latest turn of the half-year there 
was a reversal of the position when both the 
price series began to fall, the import prices de- 
clining more. This brought about an improvement 
in our terms of trade between the second and the 
third quarter of about 2.5 per cent. In actual fact, 
such an improvement in the trading position of 
the Swedish economy is customary in the first 
phase of a recession. The rise in prices for the 
first nine months of 1957 compared with the 
same months of 1956 was, on an average, 2.5 per 
cent for exports and 4 per cent for imports. 

The value of both exports and imports during 
the first eleven months of 1957 was about II per 
cent greater than in the same period of 1956. The 
deficit in the trade balance, which during this 
period of 1956 amounted to 1,265 mill. kronor, 
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thereby increased to 1,358 mill. kronor for 1957. 
On the whole, this entire deterioration in the posi- 
tion compared with 1956 is accounted for in the 
first quarter of the year. 


Foreign Trade (million kronor) 
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Ppa surplus 


Exports 
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The balance of payments on current account is 
estimated, thanks to higher net revenues from 
shipping (and other services), to have given a de- 
ficit of only 50 mill. kronor, as against about 160 
mill. kronor during the first nine months of 1956. 
In its autumn survey, The Institute of Economic 
Research calculates that the balance of payments 
on current account for the whole of 1957 will 
yield a surplus of 100 mill. kronor, which, in that 
case, would be the first time since 1953. In the 
period 1954—56 there arose a deficit aggregating 
about 700 mill. kronor. At the same time, how- 
ever, the total of the Riksbank’s and the com- 
mercial banks’ foreign exchange reserves in- 
creased by about 140 mill. kronor. The Institute 
of Economic Research draws the conclusion that 
this fact, which cannot be explained by long-term 


Changes in Export and Import V olume 
(Quarterly figures, changes in % since a year ago) 
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capital movements, has been caused by a so-called 
“deferred payments” item, This consists — apart 
from errors in the statistical material — of defer- 
red payments under the short-term credits vis-a- 
vis foreign countries. The credits that have been 
granted to Sweden in this way are estimated to 
have amounted to altogether about 900 mill. kro- 
nor in 1955 and 1956. There are now signs that 
this source of funds is exhausted and that in 
future we may actually expect a reduction of the 
short-term liabilities. 


Foreign exchange reserves (million kronor) 


1956 1957 

The Riksbank Dec, June Sept. Dee; 
GOlGI Wigs acbciecs a merkinr 1,376 1,195 1,214) Tytee 
Dollars: © ei oe wos 3p 6 999 1,208 1,205 “Higgs 
EPU-currencies .. . .. 235 137 25 93 
Other currencies . —162 —-73 —50 —60 

Total 2,448 2.467 2,394 2,360 
Commercial banks . . . . 317 135 313 478 

Total 2,765 2,602 2,707 2,838 


The credit market and government finances 


Signs that economic activity has been slowed 
down somewhat of late are also observable on the 
credit market. Since the bank rate was raised last 
summer the demand for loans from the com- 
mercial banks has declined. The commercial 
banks’ advances were down by 180 mill. kronor 
during the period August—November — a heavier 
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New Issues of Shares and Paid up Capital 
of New Companies 
(Quarterly paid up amount in mill. kronor) 
Source: The Patent and Registration Office 
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fall than in the same months of 1956, notwith- 
_ standing the fact that then, on the instructions of 
the Riksbank, the banks had up to the end of 
August, curtailed their commercial credits by 
substantial amounts. 
_ The commercial banks’ total advances during 
‘the year (up to the end of November) have been 
on a level scarcely 2 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1956. Building credits, 
however, have risen very steeply — the average 
| amount outstanding having gone up by 23 per 
cent, so that the credits to industry, trade and 
“communications have been on a considerably small- 
er scale than was the case in 1956. Thus, the 
advances, excluding building credits, have totalled 
on an average 9,134 mill. kronor as against 9,275 
mill. kronor in the previous year — a decline of 
‘1.5 per cent. 
____ Industry has been strongly affected by the cred- 
_ it squeeze during the past year. Thus, in Novem- 
ber 1957 20.9 per cent of the commercial banks’ 
advances went to industry as compared with 22.4 
_ per cent a year earlier. The share of Trade has 
increased slightly, while that of housing and build- 
ing credits is virtually unchanged at 35.7 per cent. 
In reality, however, the latter credits have in- 
___ creased as the banks have acquired a considerable 
percentage of the mortgage bonds issued during 
the summer of 1957. It may also be mentioned 
that agricultural credits show both an absolute 
and a relative rise. 


Deposits and Advances of the Commercial Banks 
(Milliard Ky.) 


A Advances 
B Deposits 
© Advances + Cash, Treasury Bills & Bonds 
Source: Banking Inspection Board 
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Distribution of bank credits 
(in November of the respective years) 


Milj. kr. per cent 
1956 1957 1956 1957 


Industry ¢...... 2,326 2,186 22.4 20.9 
Trade and services . . . . 2,401 2,515 B32. A241 
Communications ... . 338 394 3:3 3.8 
Insurance and finance. . . 227 254 2.2 2.4 
Municipal enterprises and 

institutions ..... - IIt 133 I.I 1.3 
Agriculture... 550) 3° 402 434 3.9 4.2 
Building operations and 

erection of plant. . . . 1,260 1,190 12.2 11.4 
Housing credits ...- .~ 2,446 2,539 23.6 24:3 
Personal and sundry . . . 843 790 8.1 7.6 


Total 10,354 10,435 100.0 100,0 


As indicated above, there was apparently, on 
the whole, no change in private investments in 
1957 in terms of fixed monetary value. That is 
to say, at current prices they increased. The total 
business turnover likewise seems to have been at 
a somewhat higher level than in 1956. The 
consumer price level has been, on an average, 
4—5 per cent above the preceding year’s. It may 
therefore be presumed that the demands for 
business credits have grown and in fact could be 
to some extent satisfied, so that in consequence 
the banks’ credits for investment purposes must, 
relatively speaking, have been severely curtailed. 
Since, then, the commercial banks’ advances, ex- 
clusive of building credits, have been on an aver- 
age about 1.5 per cent below the 1956 level, the 


Share Index 


A Home Market Industry 
B Other Industry 
C Banks 


Source: Skandinaviska Banken 
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investment credits — assuming that the operating 
credits increased — must have been reduced by 
over 1.5 per cent. It is not possible at present to 
elucidate how the investments made have been 
financed, though some data can be recorded. As 
far as industry proper is concerned, no long-term 
capital has been acquired through issuing bonds. 
The industrial loans for which the Riksbank 
granted a permit have been entirely for the ac- 
count of power stations. The insurance companies 
apparently increased their credit to the business 
sector — principally to industry — during the 
year by roughly 250 mill. kronor, which is only 
slightly more than in 1956. To some extent these 
credits granted by the insurance companies may 
be regarded as substitutes for bond loans which 
were not allowed to be issued. Another source of 
capital which has provided business enterprises 
with substantial amounts in recent years has been 
new share issues. In spite of this form of fi- 
nancing business being expensive, companies ob- 
tained by this means in 1955 and 1956 about 280 
and 345 mill. kronor respectively, of which in- 
dustrial firms absorbed respectively 160 and 275 
mill. kronor. In addition to these amounts there 
is the capital subscribed for newly registered 
companies, aggregating in those years 140 mill. 
kronor. It is noteworthy that last year the amount 
of capital acquired through new subscriptions fell 
considerably, so that the sharply rising trend that 
had been going on since 1953 was interrupted. 
Thus, the increase of capital in older companies 
through new subscriptions appears to have totalled 
during the year about 250 mill. kronor, or ap- 
proximately roo mill. kronor less than in 1956. 
Probably about 150 mill. kronor of this increase 
went to the industrial sector. 

Accordingly, industry’s acquisition of capital 
from outside (i.e. on the credit and capital mar- 
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kets) seems to have been on a far smaller scale 
than in 1956. The commercial banks’ advances to 
industry fell, as we have seen, by 140 mill. kronor 
(from November 1956 to November 1957). Al- 
together, the additional capital acquired by in- 
dustry from outside is estimated to be about 360 
mill. kronor as against over 600 mill. kronor in 
the preceding year. Of these 360 mill. kronor 
about 100 mill. kronor were obtained in the form 
of bond loans. Seeing that the whole of this in- 
crease went to power stations, industry proper 
may thus be said to have secured only about 250 
mill. kronor, which is far less than the year be- 
fore. 

To sum up, the commercial credits granted by 
the commercial banks during the year were ap- 
parently still further restricted. This would seem 
to apply particularly to investment loans. The 
acquisition of capital through share issues showed 
a sharp decline and the credits from the insurance 
companies appear to have been only slightly higher 
than in 1956, while the bond market was closed 
to all but the power stations. The changes in the 
acquisition of capital from outside indicate that 
the development of business profits was not more 
unfavourable than in 1956, and it seems likely that 
part of the investments that have been made were 
financed through running down of stocks. 

The development during a longer period will be 
seen from the following table, which shows the 
changes in industry’s external capital acquisition 
from various sources during the years 1951— 
1957- 

Thus, throughout the entire period industry 
has obtained about 3,300 mill. kronor, or on an 
average approximately 470 mill. kronor per an- 
num. The commercial banks’ credits comprise 
the total advances to industry, for both operat- 
ing and investment purposes. 


The acquisition of industrial capital from outside sources (changes in mill. kronor) in 195I—57 


195t 1952 

Commercials banks . .......-+-s + 441 + 28 
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* The figures are partly estimated and are not entirely comparable as between different years. — * The figures are preliminary 
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except as regards the commercial banks. — * Excl. the Norrbotten Ironworks and other State-owned Companies. 
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It is striking to note that the principal sources 
of capital have been the issuing of new shares and 
credits from insurance companies, which together 
account’ for about 75 per cent of the capital 
acquired. Bonds and registered certificates have 
contributed to a greater extent than commercial 
bank credits. During the past four years no such 
loans have been allowed to be issued by firms in 
industry proper, the entire increase going into 
power production, On the other hand, industry 
proper has paid off instalments on its loans, so 
that the net change as far as industry is con- 
cerned constitutes a reduction. Finally, in regard 
to commercial bank loans, it should be noted that 
the increase in outstanding loans during the peri- 
od relates entirely to 1951. The commercial banks’ 
credits to industry have been, on the whole, 
constant since the end of 1951 — a highly remark- 
able fact when viewed in the light of the higher 
yolume of production and turnover recorded dur- 
ing this period. The demand for operating credits 
has in all probability risen steeply in the course 
of these years. As this demand has been met, so 
have the commercial banks’ credits for industrial 
buildings and plant accordingly been cut down. 

Whereas the commercial banks’ total advances 
(up to the end of November) have been only 
slightly above the 1956 level, their deposits, on 
the other hand, have shown a substantial rise — 
on an average by a clear 6 per cent. During the 
same time the balances on postal cheque account 
have risen still more rapidly, viz. by about 11 per 
cent. 

The chief reason for the relatively steep rise in 
deposits is the expansive effect which the Govern- 
ment expenditure have exerted on the liquidity of 
the money market. The commercial banks’ hold- 
ings of liquid funds (on current account with the 
Riksbank, Treasury bills and short-term Govern- 
ment bonds) during the first eleven months of 
the year increased by over 1,000 mill. kronor, or 
as much as their deposits. 

The expansive effect of the Government ex- 
penditure is due primarily to the National Debt 
Office having been obliged to reinforce its cash 
advances to the Paymaster-General’s Office as 
the current Government revenues were not suf- 
ficient to cover the expenditure under the working 
Budget. During the period January—November 


The position of the commercial banks (mill. kr.) 


1956 1957 
Assets Nov. Dec. Sep. Okt. Nov. 
Casha. cherie oie 561 788 617 510 462 
Treasury bills . . 853 692 1090 1523 1223 
Swedish bonds. . 2665 2602 3081 3106 3385 
Advances . . . . 10742 10638 10939 10779 10874 
Due from foreign 
banks: 50 feos 549 659 695 673 760 
Other assets . . . I010 1161 1132 1089 1032 
Total 16380 16540 17554 17680 17736 
Liabilities 
Deposits . 13038 13090 13937 14231 14094 
Due to foreign 
banks. 5. = « 320 332 313 301 311 
Reserves 1238 1238 P2yO 1270 41270 
Other liabilities 1784 1880 2034 1878 2061 
Total 16380 16540 17554 17680 17736 


these cash reinforcements rose by 165 mill. kro- 
nor, whereas in the same period of 1956 the Pay- 
master-General’s Office was able to repay about 
640 mill. kronor. The difference is thus over 800 
mill. kronor. A further reason for the expansion 
of liquidity that occurred last year is that the ex- 
penditures under the capital Budget in that period 
were 250 mill. kronor higher than in 1956. 

The development of Government finances in- 
dicated here is also reflected in the changes in the 
National Debt. Up to the end of November it 
showed an increase amounting to about 1,230 mill. 
kronor as against about 250 mill. in the same 
period of 1956. The Government’s net borrowings 
last year were almost entirely on a short-term 
basis. The stock of outstanding Treasury bills, 
for instance, was higher by about 845 mill. kronor 
and that of short-term bonds by around 700 mill. 
kronor. At the end of November the Riksbank 
held Treasury bills to the extent of 2,500 mill. 
kronor, corresponding to approximately 60 per 
cent of the total amount outstanding. The develop- 
ment differs widely from what happened in 1956, 
when then the increase in the stock of Treasury 
bills was almost entirely offset by a reduction in 
outstanding short-term bonds, while at the same 
time there was a considerable amount of new 
borrowing against long-term bonds. 

The surplus of Government expenditure and 
the growing volume of short-term borrowing have 
led to a steep rise in the liquidity of the money 
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market during the past year. This development is 
very similar to that in short-term Government 
borrowing that took place in 1953, and which dur- 
ing the subsequent boom proved an obstacle to an 
effective stabilization policy. 


The bond and the stock markets 


The movement of prices on the bond market 
was calm in October and November, with only 
minor changes. Dealings have been very small. 
The Riksbank apparently intervened very little on 
the market, effecting a number of sales for only 
insignificant amounts. After a decline in August 
and September, the yield on long-term bonds went 
up again slightly and remained more or less 
steady during October and November. 

In October the Riksbank gave the City Mort- 
gage Bank and the Housing Credit Bank permis- 
sion to resume the sale of the loans that were is- 
sued in conjunction with the raising of the dis- 
count rate last summer. The new sales, which 
were abruptly stopped, brought in around 50 mill. 
kronor. 

In the middle of October the Scandinavian 
Airlines System issued 6 1/2 per cent registered 
certificates to a total of 78.75 mill. kronor, of 
which 33.75 mill. was to be placed in Sweden. 
This amount was rapidly subscribed to. At the 
beginning of November the National Debt Office 
put on to the market three Government loans, 
two of which were short-term and the third a 10- 
year loan of the same type as that issued in 
August. 200 mill. kronor were subscribed to the 
long-term loan. To the short-term loans, which 
were mainly intended for the commercial banks, 
a total of 307 mill. kronor was subscribed, though 
the main part of that amount was paid for in 
Treasury bills. 

During the last quarter of the year a new 5 1/2 
per cent 25-year power loan was issued, viz. — 
by Svarthalsforsens AB, which is owned by the 
City of Stockholm. The loan, which was for 45 
mill. kronor, was rapidly absorbed. In December, 
finally, Swedish Ships Mortgage Bank issued a 
5 1/2 per cent 10-year bond loan. 

In the course of the last quarter the following 
issues were placed at par on the bond market: 


Interest Serie 
tate 2 loan 
(mill. kr.) 
Scandinavian Airlines System, regis- 
tered certificates . . . . «2: > 61/2 % 33-75 
Swedish Government. ...... 4'/s 118 
Swedish Government. ...... 51/8 189 
Swedish Government ....... sts 200 
Svarthalsforsens AB... >. ... 53/2 45 
Swedish Ships Mortgage Bank. . 5i/s 30 


The hesitation that characterized the stock mar- 
ket at the end of September continued to prevail 
in October and November. The raising of the bank 
rate in England interrupted a slight tendency for 
prices to rise on the Stockholm Stock Exchange, 
though it did not cause any direct fall in prices, 
it seems rather to have been the trends towards a 
recession that have adversely affected prices. 

In spite of the relatively violent fluctuations on 
the stock exchanges abroad, they have been very 
limited here, owing perhaps to the fact that our 
Swedish shares quoted on the stock exchange do 
not very often change hands. Nevertheless, prices 
showed on the whole a slightly downward tenden- 
cy in the late autumn. 

The latest announced dividend in per cent of 
the market prices at the beginning of December 
for a series of years gives the following yield in 
respect of a selection of securities : 


1953 1954 1955 1936 1957 


5 wood-processing companies. 4.8 3.4 3.2 4-1 3.7 
2 timber and iron industries . 4.0 3.4 3.4 3-8 3.6 
5 exporting engineering comp. 6.2 49 5.2 5.4 5.2 
4 leading banks. . . . ©. . 49 44 44 £5.60 9RG 


The shares of the engineering industry have 


suffered the biggest fall in prices, while the prices 
of investment and forestry-owning companies’ 
shares have remained relatively stable. Whether or 
not this is to be interpreted as fear for continuing 
inflation it is difficult to decide. 

On the Stockholm Stock Exchange the share 
index fell during the latter half-year by over 6 
per cent, whereas the falls in prices in London and 
New York were about 17 and 10 per cent respecti- 


vely. Since. the preceding review the following — 


issues have been announced: 


Bonus issues: 
Korsnis AB, ordinary 
New issues: 
Sandvikens Jernverks AB 1 new for 3 old at 120: — 20 mill. kr. 


I new for 2 old 25 mill. kr. 


es 


+ 
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Some Statistical Data on Sweden's Economic Position. 


I. THE RIKSBANK. (Amounts in million kr.) 


| Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves Sight Deposits 


Bonds and Wate 
: Treasury Advances : * Thereof 
Gold? Foreign | Total Bills Circulation | Total |— 
; Exchange St Comm. 
ate B 
anks 


- | 1938 707 750 1457 106 

on 954 1 350 2 304 3,240 321 4577 1 029 9 558 

| 1953 1130 1491 2 021 2 786 357 4835 545 303 1 

| 1954 1370 I 104 2 474 3 267 99 5 087 441 289 150 
| 195 1 426 he ae ve 25 ree 7 324 ve 

¥ 2 44 43 04 2 24 


1 376 
7956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 


1957 | 1950 
1437|1325| 929| 1.078| 2 366] 2 403| 36934140] 24] 205 047] 5 334] S05 | 470 | 288 | 291 | 272 | 175 
1405|1325| 961| 1025 | 2 366|2 350| 3.626] 4103| 23] 20|5 014) 5 337] 514 | 373 | 333 | 269 | 172 | 93 
1412/13 934] 1.157| 2 346| 24631 3603|4322| 441 19|5073/5271] 325 | 462 | 213 | 316 | 108 | 143 
1391|1290| 924]1 112] 2315] 2402) 3791 4326| 23} 1815 130] 5359] 370 | 287 | 202 | 140 165 | 143 
1374]1195| 852] 1213] 2226/2408) 3 591} 4411] 177) 12 4.908] 5 299] 312 | 356 | 231 | 213 | 79 | 137 
1328/1195] 921|1272] 2249 2 467 | 3.7871 4493] 208] 16) 5 108) 5 461) 323 | 230 | 207 | 103 | 112 | 123 
1 347|1203| 921] 1299| 2268} 2 502 | 3 971 4616} 21| 15]4949| 5 246] 499 | 520 | 210 | 241 | 287 276 
13§8|1245| 891| 1 202] 2249| 2 447|3.944|4491| 20] 69] 5.047] 5 3201 357 | 332 | 105 | 261 | 245 | 68 
136911214] 955| 1 180| 2 314| 2394] 3759|4.474| 107] 112] 5 129] 5 361] 234 | 284 | 164 | 128 | 67 | 153 


1369/1167] 960] 1 257| 2 329|2.424]3.959] 4561] 22| 16|5235/5 504] 248 | 130) 85) 74] 160) 53 
1371] 1174] 1037| 1 183] 2 408|2359|4010/4477| 27) 17215 310) 5 $42) 317 | 113 | 199 | 49 | 113 61 
1 376| 1 134] 1072] 1226] 2 448] 2 360) 4390/5050] 21 89 | 5 598] 5 840] 504 | 415 | 260 | 273 | 241 | 136 


1 Market value. — ® Net claims 


1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 


a | 


on foreign countries. 


Il. COMMERCIAL BANKS. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Advances Deposits 
Sweiliah Net Claims 
Cash Bonds! ot Foreign Overdrafts Thereof 
nes” | Countries Bills Loans | and Other Total Total Sh ‘ie 
Advances ‘ad Sara 

601 190 95 1 163 2705 470 4338 4260 1152 

1716 —131 2506 5 O74 1 668 6 838 age 2618 

3 345 9 2 568 53 1798 9.932 11839 2591 

aes 3,049 12 2,903 5 833 2 356 11 092 12 727 2519 

9 2.958 169 2731 5 35 2 444 pt 12 609 5 
738 3 295 437 2613 5 08 2937 10 038 13 090 2 
1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 1936 | 1987 1956 | 1957 1956 | 1957) 1956 | 1957) 1956 | 1957] 1956 | 1957 


643 |3 32 3687] 174] 428 
3 


2 720| 2 557] § 281) 5 077] 2 $03 | 3035 ile 12 83013 356] 2 193 | 2 3 
50 ae 192] 417 


2 732] 2 547| 5 264) 5 092 he 3,039] 10 10 678} 12 874/13 $02] 2 152} 2 35 


541 | 3 388) 3 157] 279 | 2 801] 2 663) 5 235) 5 097) 2 3 149 | 10 643]10 909} 12. 795]13 406] 2 121 | 2 302 
156] 3.714] —19] 261 | 2 822] 2651) § 232] 5 073] 2 672 | 3 145 10 726|10 869] 12 499}13 302] 2 116] 2 380 

3 sas] 2.49 —16} 289 | 2857 271 § 223 piace + 88 3 ee 10.972|11 193] 12 241 a9 2062} 2041 
2940 phe 23| 268 | 2 808] 2 723] 5 164] 5 098) 2 889 | 3 312 | 10 861/11 137] 12 322]13 003) 2 191 2 296 


2791) 2 717] 5 144 
2 635] 2 674} 5 085 
2 732| 2 670) 5 095 


2 841] 3773] 236] 335 
3185] 4.437] 317| 375 


§ 107] 2912 | 3 229 | 10 847|11 053 aes 2 105 | 2455 

84 3 062 | 10 563]10 810] 12 824113 847] 2 118) 2234 
3.173}4171| 34°) 497 5 097] 2 998 | 3 166 | 10 825)10 939) 12 737]13 937] 2009 | 2 214 
357 o2 397 | 498 | 2 689] 2 649] 5 082] 5 100] 2 864 | 3 030] 10635}10 774} 13 184]14 231) 2 349 2 378 
3518/4 325| 574 | 2 698] 2 646) 5 074) 5 088) 2979 | 3 140] 10751 ras 13 038|14 094] 2 215 | 2 237 
3 2951 4 437] 437 1 | 2613] 2 597] 5 088] 5 115] 2.937 | 3 114] 10638) 10 826} 13 ogo} 14 203 2660] 2714 


1 cluding Treasury Bills. 


u 
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Ill. OTHER CREDIT INSTITUTIONS. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Deposits Tumover at the 
Savings Banks aiaihe Turnover of | yields on Bonds® | Stockholm Stock | Share index? # 
Year Posh Office ot ostal Exchange® 
us Savings edie : 
Month} Deposits! | Advances? Bank? SEviEe pee epi: Bonds | Shares Home pie! 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr. % % ~~ |1000 kr, | 1 000 ker. | Patustetes| Incuaeates a 
1938 3 O85 3,069 606 24 986 2,32 2,92 24 931 149 103 
1952 4 7 934 2 576 240 Qoo 3,31 3,62 29 583 152 217 
1953 9 081 8 562 2 7380 256 280 3,30 3,72 294 33° 146 213 
1954 9 699 9 224 2 950 279 958 3,39 3,70 292 34 I 267 
1955 10 339 9743 3118 307 §22 3,72 4,63 244 642 195 299 
1956 | 11.097 10 370 3 315 338 877 3,78 4,70 433 555 176 283 
1956 | 1957| 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 1956|r957 1950\1957 1956|r057 1956|1957 1956 2057 1936 1957 
Jan. ; : c c Hees 3 464 | 32 150] 35 787] 3,74] 4,10] 4,65] 4,94] 310] 540 533 | 768] 185 | 177 | 287 | 284 
Feb 2 3 485 | 20 241] 21 871) 3,69] 4,15] 4,49] 5,03] 729 | 321] 470| 711] 183 | 181 | 290] 291 


A - - . . 3 
Mar. |10919/11785) 9.948] 10 599] 3 268] 3 497 | 33 145] 38 425] 3,67] 4,18] 4,46) 4,98] 347 | 403 | 636 |1o14] 181 | 182 | 288 


3273} 3 488 | 23 117) 24 391) 3,71] 4,18} 4,39] 4,92) 268 | 491 ie 830} 178 | 186 | 281 303 
y 3 ahha : - | 3259] 3 489 | 36 241! 40 829] 3,74] 4,20] 4,61] 4,96] 569 | 438 
June |10912|11745] 10078) 10 742| 3 263| 3 524 | 23 649] 26 Sol] 3,77] 4,22| 4,73] 4,95] 573 | 441 | 542 [1083] 171 | 188 | 277 | 313 
July : ; > | 3286] 3 559] 34 523] 39 332| 3.77] 5,06] 4,79] 5.53] 321 | 397 | 571] 649] 17 
Aug. ; : ; - | 3301} 3 574| 19 509] 21 812) 3,77] 4,82] 4,76] 5,28 364 306 | 519 | 602] 176} 189 | 291 | 310 
Sept. }11 057|11967] 10 228) 10 934] 3 206] 3 570] 31 520] 34 123] 3,77| 4,41] 4,80] 5,18] 73 


_ 
oo 
“1 
ea 
> 
BS88 8 
———<«—-—.—-—  — 


Oct. 3 323 3584 24 225} 26 807! 3,79] 4.53] 4,91] 5,21 364 359 | 508) 605] 172 | 178 | 275 | 290 
Nov. Pi hii ; * | 3.518] 3 588 | 34 930} 37 Sol} 3,80} 4,53] 4,88) 5,21] 380 | 341 |620) 724) 171 | 177 | 275 | 291 
Dec. *|11097]  - | 10370} ~~ | 3.315] 3.571] 25 628) 27 758) 4,10] 4,53] 4.94] 5,28] 226 | 417 | 558] 639) 1711176] 279) 174] 
* At the end of each year or month. — ® Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent 
averages of the monthly figures. — ® Averages per Stock Exchange business day. — * Nom. value Jan. 1953 = 100. 
IV. OTHER STATISTICAL DATA. 
Foreign Trade aes Wholesale Price Index 
Year National Production presen (35 = AOS fen = 
or Debt Export (+) Index Trade Ta 1 \ 
Month Imports Exports or Import | 1935=100] Unions | Import | Export All |, 949= 100 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kx,] (7) Surplus % Gaods=} ocets | foot 
illion kr. 
1938 2 566 2 082 1 843 — 239 123 10,9 111 120 Se 
1952 12710 8 947 8 134 — 813 202 2,4 407 44 I 
1953 13 852 8 161 3057 — 50 204 2,8 375 3 128 
1954 15 059 9 192 196 = 396 213 yd 385 381 129 
1955 16.081 10 33 8933 —1 404 226 2,6 387 393 133 
1956 16 966 II 42 10 047 —1 381 232 2,8 409 400 139 


1956 / 1957 1936 | 1987 1956| 1957 1956| 1957 1956| 1957 1956|r057 1956| 957 1956|1957 1956|2057 1956 1957 


Jan. | 16035]17053] 938] 1141] 814] 915 | —124] —226| 233] 243 - | 401 | 423 | 404 | 403 | 322 | 329] 137] 144 
Feb. | 16174] 17 261 4] 1 OSO! 543] 794] —241] —256] 231] 250 | 4,8] 3,9] 406| 420] 404 | 401 | 324 | 327] 137] 144] 
Mar. | 15 884] 17232} 802) 1052) 558] 803] —244] —249| 243] 250] - | + | 406] 417] 403] 400] 326] 324] 138] 143) 
April | 16157] 17 515 | 1 018] 1038) 744] 872] —274| —166| 243] 258 | 2,8] 3,2] 404] 413 | 403 | 400| 327] 324] 138] 144 
May | 15 497]}16624| 980} 1 122] 897 |1 065] — 33] — ¥ 244| 257] - | - | 405] 408] 401 | 400] 326 


June | 15 477] 16818] 964] 995] 974] 909] + 10) — 240] 256 | 1,5| 1,9] 408 | 407 | 398 | 399 | 329] 325] 139] 145 
July | 15 732] 17 547] 880) 1 040) 923| 964) + 43] — 76] 125] 127] - | + | 4ce5| 401] 399] 400] 325 | 326] 139] 146 
Aug. [15791] 17 915] 956) 839 % — 76| — 72} 225) 236 | 1,5} 1,7 | 408 | 399 | 399 | 400 | 324 | 322] 140] 14 
Sept. | 15674]17705] 961] 998} 935 |1038| — 26] + 40] 246| 255] - + | 408 | 396 | 398 | 398 | 323 | 321] 139] 1 

Oct. | 16228] 18 289] 1 I 947} 994] —146] —102] 254] 2 1,8] 2,0] 411 | 389 | 3 98 | 324| 320] 139] 1 

Nov. | 16 327] 18 198 i Hes 978 | 957 | —120] —105 ae = : 419 388 3 os 325 = 141 A i 
Dec. | 16966] 19 095 | 1 004 goo —I04 250 5,0 422 401 3 142 oe 


* At the end of each year or month. 
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Statement of Condition December 31°', 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and with the Riksbank 


Bonds and Treasury Bills 
Loans and Discounts 


Swedish Banks and Savings Banks 


Banks abroad 
Sundry Accounts 
Shares 


Buildings, Furniture and Fittings 


Share Capital. 


Reserve Funds 


Undivided profits 


LIABILITIES 


. . Kr. 194,112,000 
» 155,888,000 
12,189,000 


Kr. 195,615,000 
1,232,642,000 
2,601,880,000 

27,716,000 
271,738,000 
101,578,000 

29,907,000 

50,983,000 

Kr. 4,512,059,000 


Kr. 3,616,507,000 
56,943,000 
97,797,000 

378,623,000 


» — 362,189,000 
Kr. 4,512,059,000 
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